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HE Reparations parley between Germany and 
Belgium has resulted in an unexpected 
deadlock. The German Government's pro- 

posal to extend the period of the bills—or rather of 
some of them, for the offer is that one-third should be 
payable in three months, one-third in twelve months 
and the balance in eighteen months—has not proved 
acceptable to the Belgians. Belgium does not want 
to be put off, and Germany does not see her way to 
part with her gold reserves. There has been a good 
deal of excitement in Germany, and some of the news- 
papers are abusing the Belgians as “ intransigents” 
and “ Shylocks.”’ Nevertheless, there is a general 
feeling that the situation is not desperate; there is a 
possibility of yielding on either side. One hopeful 
feature is that Paris is taking it calmly; the cry of 
“sanctions” has for the moment lost its popularity 
in France. Meanwhile, the rest of us ought not to let 
the grass grow under our feet. Germany will not be 
able to meet the full demands that will be made on her 
next year, and she must have a prolonged moratorium. 
We are still anxiously awaiting our Government’s 
reply to M. Poincaré’s Note. If we are going to agree 
to his proposal that a full-dress Conference on Repara- 
tions and Inter-Allied debts shall be held this autumn, 
the sooner it is announced the better. 
* * * 


Mustapha Kemal’s victory in Asia Minor has pro- 
voked an outburst of enthusiasm all through the world 
of Islam. We may treat this, if we will, as a matter of 
course—though it is in reality a serious warning—in 
India and in the Arab lands under our control. But 
it has a peculiar significance in Egypt, for the Egyptians 
have never had any love for the Turks, and the Nation- 


alist movement there has not been Islamic; it has 
aimed at joining Christians and Moslems in a political 
unity which takes no stock of creeds. The chief 
credit for that must be assigned to Zaghlul Pasha, 
and we fear that Zaghlul’s exile has given the Pan- 
Islamist section the opportunity to push themselves 
to the front. That means confusion to Egyptian 
nationalism and a greater peril to this country. Even 
apart from this, the situation in Egypt is profoundly 
unsatisfactory. The hopes that we entertained when 
Lord Allenby went back last winter have been 
disappointed. We looked for the speedy passing of 
the Act of Indemnity and the holding of a general 
election. We are still looking for them. We were 
led to believe that Sarwat Pasha represented all the 
best elements in Egypt; that, with Zaghlul out of the 
way, he would rally Adly Pasha to his support and 
start the country on a peaceful march to independence. 
But Adly Pasha now announces the formation of a 
new party of his own. What evidence is there that 
Sarwat represents anybody at all in Egypt? Little 
has been heard here about Egypt in the last six months ; 
Egypt has appeared to be quiet and we have gone 
on the principle of letting sleeping dogs lie. For our- 
selves, we do not regard Egypt as a sleeping dog; 
but rather as a voleano which may erupt disastrously 
at any moment. The Nationalists tell us that we are 
making no attempt to carry out our pledges to the 
Egyptian people, and that the continued exile of 
Zaghlul serves neither our interests nor our honour. 
We have no decent answer to them. Will the British 
Government or the High Commissioner in Egypt supply 


us with one ? 
* * . 


The League of Nations has settled down this week to 
Committee work. We are glad to know that, as appears 
from a letter which we print in our correspondence 
columns, the fears we expressed last week that the 
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Bondel Hottentot affair was being shelved were un- 
founded; it is to be probed thoroughly by a special 
sub-committee. In the Disarmament Committee Lord 
Robert Cecil’s comprehensive plan for the reduction 
of armaments has been under discussion, and it seems 
that both the French and British Governments are 
agreed “in principle.” It is easy, no doubt, to say, 
in the words of one of our less romantic generals, that 
this is “all tosh.” But it is, in our opinion, very 
important that the League should hammer away at 
this question. The League can turn a searchlight on 
to the military activities of its member-States, it can 
help to educate public opinion on the foolish waste of 
war, and it may presently produce a scheme so practical 
and sensible that the most martial of statesmen will 
be able to find no arguments against it. Meanwhile, 
the Geneva dovecotes are fluttered by the possible visit 
of Mr. Lloyd George. We are not quite clear what 
purpose Mr. Lloyd George will serve, if he does appear 
at the Assembly. We have always urged that the 
chief ministers of the great States ought to be prominent 
and regular in the councils of the League. But there 
is a wide difference between that and the rather casual 
visit proposed in this case. Mr. Lloyd George would, 
no doubt, admirably fill the part of the “ distinguished 
stranger"’ or “fraternal delegate.” His presence at 
Geneva might persuade some, who at present have 
serious doubts about the matter, that he is an ardent 
friend of the League, while others might find his speeches 
interesting. But most of us want deeds and not words 


from him. 
* * * 

An important agreement has been concluded between 
Mr. Leslie Urquhart on behalf of his great combine, 
the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated, and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Russo-Asiatic gets back its confiscated 
properties, which include gold, silver, copper, zinc, 
lead and coal mines, and will be free to work them on 
terms that Mr. Urquhart regards as eminently satis- 
factory. It is a good business deal, he says, with no 
politics in it. The Soviet Government will receive a 
portion of the profits in the shape of taxes, while the 
rights of the workmen, Mr. Krassin declares, are amply 
safeguarded; all labour matters will come under the 
laws of the Socialist Republic, though there will be no 
dictatorship of the proletariat in any of the undertakings. 
The importance of this deal lies not only in the advan- 
tages that it promises to Russia and to Mr. Urquhart, 
but in the encouragement it will give to others to go 
and do likewise. It will also, we hope, save the world 
from any more International Conferences where pedantic 
politicians dispute with Marxian savants over the 
duties of the State and the rights of property. And it 
may even undermine the anti-Bolshevik faith in the 


United States. 
oe sf » 


By reason of a slight variation from American political 
uniformity the State of Maine holds its elections in 
September instead of in November, and as a conse- 
quence the prophets are given to building their estimates 
upon these small advance results. Maine is steadily 
Republican, but it was realised that the Republican 
majorities would be considerably lower than they were 
in the Harding landslide of 1920. This expectation 
was fulfilled at the beginning of the week. More sig- 
nificant than the voting in Maine is the renomination 


of Senator Lodge in Massachusetts, and of several 
other anti-Wilson and anti-League Die-hards in the 
West. Indeed, there would seem to be only one issue 
upon which in America the popular judgment to-day 
would be substantially the same as it was two years 
ago. That is the continued isolation of the United 
States from European entanglements. The industrial 
outlook in America, meanwhile, is considerably im- 
proved. The railroad companies have made agree- 
ments with the shopmen, thus ending a ten weeks’ 
strike; while in New England the obstinate cotton 
strike that has paralysed the industry during the 
greater part of the year has apparently been settled. 


* * * 


America has been excited this week over some 
opinions on the United States and Europe said to have 
been given by Mr. Rudyard Kipling to Mrs. Clare 
Sheridan in an interview for the New York World. 
Mr. Kipling has not only denied the interview, but 
has stated that he did not say the things attributed 
to him. For the most part they sound rather like a 
conversational paraphrase of the occasional verses 
which Mr. Kipling sends to the Morning Post. Certainly 
no one in England would be astonished to find them 
over his signature, and that this should be so is one 
reason for the deplorable fact that Mr. Kipling’s words 
on public affairs no longer interest his fellow country- 
men. American opinion, however, is another matter, 
as may be seen from a surprising twofold result : first, 
that the story has drawn a categorical statement in 
defence of America’s war policy and service to the 
Allies from no less a person than the U.S. Secretary 
of War; and secondly, that, according to statements 
from Paris, the incident has led M. Clemenceau to 
decide upon a visit to America this autumn. Mrs. 
Sheridan’s talent for mischief-making is well known 
in the United States, where her peculiar technique has 
found ample scope since her extremely well-advertised 
visit to Russia. Statesmen and men of letters do not 
grant her interviews; but it happens that oppor- 
tunities for meeting them come her way. Mrs. Sheridan 
keeps a diary and is in the habit of publishing its 
contents, in glorious disregard of the common rule 
that private conversation is private. 

* * * 


A new and vigorous assault has been launched this 
week, in the Daily Mail and elsewhere, against the 
Trade Board system. Nothing less than the entire 
abolition of the Boards seems now to be the object 
of certain groups of employers. This extremism has 
brought even Dr. Macnamara to deliver a sensible 
speech in defence of the system. Very truly the 
Minister of Labour points out that, if employers now 
insist on abolishing the Trade Boards and _ beating 
wages down to the lowest they can enforce, with unem- 
ployment to aid them, in the unorganised industries, 
there will come a reckoning day when the trade con- 
ditions alter. We are not often able to agree with Dr. 
Macnamara ; but we can heartily endorse his statement 
that “it would be very difficult indeed to measure the 
loss to industrial efficiency and prosperity involved 
in conducting the relationship between employers and 
employed on the ‘Pull devil, pull baker’ basis.” For 
the moment, Dr. Macnamara is half on the side of the 
angels; but we cannot forget that he has acquiesced 
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in the proposals of the Cave Committee, which would 
result in a serious weakening of the Trade Boards, 
just at a time when their strength is most required. 
The Trades Union Congress last week protested against 
the Cave proposals, and emphasised the need for the 
full maintenance of the Trade Board system. If Dr. 
Macnamara realises the need for preserving the Boards, 
can he not go a step further, and understand the need 
for keeping their powers unimpaired through the 
present depression ? 
* * * 


Attempts to abrogate the eight hours’ day now in 
force in many Continental countries are steadily growing. 
The French seamen have announced a brief protest 
strike against the decree of the French Government 
abolishing the eight hours’ day for seafarers. In 
Germany the Economic Council has approved, against 
the Labour vote, the draft of a Bill under which the 
forty-eight hours’ week will be subject to so many 
exceptions as to be largely inoperative. This Bill, of 
course, has still to go before the Reichstag, where it is 
expected that the Socialist Parties will put up a stiff 
resistance. Its approval by the Economic Council, 
with the aid of the consumers’ as well as the employers’ 
representatives, is all the same significant. The main 
argument used in every case in which the abolition of 
the eight hours’ day is proposed is the failure of Great 
Britain to enforce it. Great Britain refused to ratify 
the Washington Eight Hours’ Convention; and it was 
the vote of the British Government that prevented the 
international adoption of the eight hours’ day for 
seamen at Genoa. Continental employers and Govern- 
ments argue that they cannot be expected to enforce 
conditions of employment which this country refuses to 
adopt. Thus the refusal of our Government to ratify 
the Washington Convention is reacting, not only on 
British workers, but throughout the Continent. The 
passing of the Hours of Employment Bill here would 
probably at once stop the movement for longer hours in 
the rest of Europe. 

* * * 


The cricket season draws to its close. The holiday 
games at the Scarborough Festival are over, and of 
first-class matches there remains only the Champion 
County versus the Rest of England, now in progress at 
Lord’s. The clubs also have mostly finished their 
fixture lists, and football is once more in full swing. 
From the standpoint of perfection, it has been a bad 
season. Yorkshire, though they perhaps owed even 
more to the shortcomings of their rivals than to their 
own merits, fully deserved the championship. They 
were a reliable all-round side—almost the only reliable 
all-round side in the country. Other teams had streaks 
of brillance ; but there were too many collapses of sides 
Supposed to be in the first rank. It cannot be denied 
that English cricket has struck a bad patch—at any 
rate, county cricket. It is difficult to estimate how far 
the same is true of the Leagues and clubs throughout 
the country. Certainly, despite the immense growth 


of lawn-tennis as a popular pastime—tennis in the parks 
1S now a social phenomenon of the first importance— 
club cricket has gained in keenness, and there are more 
teams than ever in the field. These are the hope for 
the future; and we would even say that it does not 
much matter if first-class cricket loses something of its 





professional finish, if the level of cricket in the clubs and 
the popular interest in it rise as they have risen in 
recent years. It is more blessed to play than to watch ; 
and young England is undoubtedly playing. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The new Parliament 
has not yet got into its stride, but it has already 
succeeded in creating a good impression by the evident 
determination of its members to conduct their business 
on a different plane from that of the second Dail. 
Instead of indulging in metaphysical subtleties, Govern- 
ment and Opposition alike are concentrating on 
realities; and the feature of the proceedings which 
has most favourably impressed the outside public is 
their comparative dullness, a strange virtue in an 
Irish assembly. The Ministerial selections have been 
generally approved; and Mr. Cosgrave’s statement of 
policy reflects the opinion of the overwhelming majority 
of the nation. te ey he insists, is resolved to have 
peace with England in terms of the Treaty, and, while 
the Government is sincerely anxious to end civil con- 
flict, it can enter into no arrangement with the Irregulars 
which would result in a renewal of the Anglo-Irish war. 
So far from striking an unprovoked blow at the Four 
Courts mutineers, the Executive held its hand until 
Mr. O’Connor and his associates had formally denounced 
the Truce of 1921 and declared war on Great Britain 
on their own account, a fact which, had it been dis- 
closed a couple of months ago, would have disposed of 
a good deal of anti-Treaty propaganda. The Labour 
members, who are discharging the duties of a Par- 
liamentary opposition with admirable moderation and 
with a measure of skill and judgment far superior to 
that shown by Mr. de Valera and his party in the last 
Dail, while strongly urging the necessity of internal 
peace, make it clear that they have no intention of 
plunging the country into another fight with England 
in the vain hope of substituting for the Treaty either 
Document No. 2 or an isolated Republic. 

* a * 


Labour is prepared to work the Treaty, and its 
complaint is that the bitter wrangle over labels pre- 
vents the solution of problems of real importance to 
the community. For this wrangle the Executive 
cannot be fairly blamed, since it is obvious that until 
the principle of representative government has been 
solidly established everything must remain in the 
melting-pot. Unfortunately economic problems decline 
to be held up until political difficulties have been 
solved. It is a piece of rank bad luck that the new 
Government at the outset of its task should find itself 
faced by a formidable strike of postal officials. This 
particular dispute has been simmering for a long time, 
and there is general agreement in Ireland that the 
Postmaster-General has not distinguished himself by 
tactful handling of the issues. The strikers for their 
= cannot be said to have shown much consideration 
or a Government struggling desperately to restore 
normal conditions in a grave national crisis. Really 
there is very little in dispute between the parties, and 
were tempers not exasperated on both sides an accom- 
modation ought to be easily arranged. As it is, it 
looks as if the rival Die-hards are for the time being 
in control, and are to be permitted to gratify their 
spleen by a fight to a finish. What the finish will be 
is by no means so easy to say. Unemployment, as Mr. 
T. Johnson, the leader of the Labour Party, warned 
Parliament, has contributed not a little to strengthening 
the Irregular movement. So far Dublin workers are 
fiercely opposed to the anti-Treaty forces, but any 
widespread economic upheaval—and the postal strike 
appears only too likely to precipitate a series of strikes 
and lock-outs in other industries—would be eagerly 
exploited by the Irregulars in the hope of injuring, 
if not of destroying, the Government. 

. 
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EUROPE AND THE TURKS 


ITH the Greek armies swept into the sea and 

W Kemal master of Smyrna, the centre of 

gravity of the Near Eastern problem has 
shifted inevitably to Europe. The fate of Anatolia is 
settled, and there is no longer any question of Mr. Lloyd 
George or M. Venizelos pulling King Constantine’s 
chestnuts out of the fire; the chestnuts are burnt to 
cinders. That, indeed, narrows the issue between 
Turks and Greeks. But the triumph of the Nationalist 
army has done more than this; it has brought Turkey 
into direct conflict with the Powers and emboldened 
her to challenge the peace of Europe. The challenge is 
the logical result of three years of pinchbeck diplomacy, 
of the dictation of an Entente which has been the last 
word in disunity. It remains to be seen whether the 
danger can be averted by the discovery of a concerted 
policy which will enable us to meet the Turkish claims 
in an honest and statesmanlike spirit. 

So far as this country is concerned, it is unfortunate, 
we must confess, that our affairs are in the hands of a 
Prime Minister who knows next to nothing about the 
East, and a Foreign Secretary who knows everything 
about it except how to deal with it. We need not 
recall the details of the British Government’s record 
in the Greco-Turkish conflict—their military and 
political miscalculations, their indifference to Moham- 
medan feeling, their wanton irritation of the Turks, 
their intrigues, their squabbles with their Allies. They 
have damaged British prestige and British trade, and 
they have made a shipwreck of Greece. We learn from 
a Greek newspaper that Mr. Lloyd George has told his 
friends that he is “ heart-broken.”” He may well be. 
But it is no use crying over spilt blood; Mr. Lloyd 
George’s task now is to get us out of the perilous situa- 
tion into which he has led us. It is not an easy task, 
for it means the abandonment of prejudice and cant, it 
means the discovery of the legitimate interests of this 
country, of the Greeks and of the Turks, it means 
agreement with France and Italy. 

The outstanding points in the Turkish claims, which 
have suddenly set the world by the ears, are three— 
Constantinople, the Dardanelles and Thrace. All of 
these questions, though they involve difficulties, are 
capable of peaceful adjustment—provided that there 
is peace. The danger is lest, in the atmosphere of 
enthusiasm on the one side and of alarm on the other, 
some hasty act may plunge us into war. The urgent 
necessity, therefore, is a provisional ad hoc agreement 
on the part of the Powers that may maintain the status 
quo for the moment without prejudice to the fullest 
consideration of Turkey’s demands—and that at the 
earliest possible moment, as Italy very properly insists. 
The freedom of the Straits has been seized upon as the 
test question and the basis of concerted action, and 
happily, the doubts that have prevailed for several 
days regarding the French attitude to this question 
are now set at rest. French, Italian and British war- 
ships will present a united front against any such 
aggression on the part of the Kemalist forces. But 
this is only a moratorium, so to speak, of the settlement 
which Europe has to make with Turkey, and there are 
still divergencies of views among the Powers to be 
harmonised before the crisis can be considered over. 
The French view—and the Italian view for all practical 
purposes marches with it—is that ample concessions 
must be made to the victorious Turks. It is a view 
which, in our opinion, is the only one consonant with 





commonsense, and it will have to be accepted by the 
British Government. We refused when it was in our 
power to conciliate Turkey on easy terms; we chose 
the bully’s way and appealed to force,’,and the verdict 
has gone heavily against us. We have no moral argu- 
ments left, and we are in no mood to fight. We are not 
sure that some of our disgruntled Philhellenes are as 
clear as they ought to be about that. Mr. Lloyd 
George himself has of late kept a discreet silence; but 
there have been ominous articles in some of the news- 
papers which are supposed to represent his opinions, 
We have been reminded that we are still at war with 
Turkey, since the Sévres Treaty has never been ratified, 
that we have to protect the Christians of the Near East 
from tyranny and massacre, and that the Turk is still 
nothing but a beast of prey. We have seen the employ- 
ment again of that base device of raking up the soldiers’ 
graves; Englishmen did not die in Gallipoli, we are 
told, in order to restore the Turks as a conquering 
military power. They did not; but did they die in 
order to establish a Greek Empire, or to give the poli- 
ticians a chance of involving us in the calamity of another 
war? Let those who write these mischievous incite- 
ments to jingoism ask the survivors of Gallipoli what 
they think about the matter! The British people, 
we are convinced, have not the slightest inclination to 
spend blood and money on fighting the Turks. The 
British people never had any taste for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy in the Near East ; they want a new one with the 
least possible delay. And the new policy is to be 
guided not by false sentiment about Greece, or by 
religious prejudice against Islam, or by a desire to get 
the better by fair means or foul of France in the Near 
East. We shall have to make concessions to the 
Turkish demands, and we shall have to make them up 
to the point where our own legitimate interests or the 
peace of Europe is involved. 

How do the three principal points in the Angora 
programme appear under those conditions? The ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of Constantinople is really not a 
matter of dispute at all. The childish pretensions 
of the Greeks were never to be taken seriously; the 
idea of putting the city under some international 
régime, directed either by the European Powers or by 
the League of Nations, was finally abandoned last 
March, when the Foreign Ministers’ Conference issued 
its proposals for peace to the Greeks and the Turks. 
The Governments of France, Great Britain and Italy, 
it was explicitly declared, “ confirm the restoration of 
Constantinople to the full authority of the Government 
of the Sultan; and they are further willing to engage 
that the Allied forces, by whom it is at present occupied, 
shall be altogether withdrawn after the ratification of 
the peace. The Turkish Government will be invited 
to garrison the city with a larger force than was contem- 
plated in the Treaty of Sévres.””. We cannot go back 
on that; the Turks have nothing to fear about 
Constantinople, except that they should be carried 
by their own impatience into an attack on it. The 
freedom of the Dardanelles is a matter of principle on 
which we may legitimately stand firm. If France and 
Italy continue to support us on that point—and there 
seems no reason to suppose they will not—we ought 
to be able to satisfy the Turks. The Angora Govern- 
ment itself, until the other day, had always professed 
its willingness to treat the Straits as an open waterway, 
and, when passion has calmed down, it should be 
possible to arrange for an International Commission, 
with a Turkish president, to control the navigation, 
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though the plan of holding the Gallipoli peninsula 
with an Allied force may have to be modified. 

Thrace is the most difficult and dangerous problem. 
It was taken from Turkey, not in deference to any clear 
demand for “ self-determination ” such as was present 
in the Arab lands of the Ottoman Empire, but as one 
of the spoils of war. The Powers, having got it, did 
not know what to do with it, and for some time held 
its fate in suspense. It was inhabited by a mixture 
of races, and the rival statistics of population were, 
and are, wildly at variance. Turks and Greeks alike 
claim a fantastically large majority for their own nationals. 
There were arguments for attributing certain portions 
—the regions of Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisse—to Bul- 
garia. Others advocated the erection of Thrace into 
an autonomous province. Eventually, since M. Veni- 
zelos’ star was in the ascendant, Greece got it. This 
piece of generosity was easier than giving Greece the 
Greek islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, which we and 
Italy were, and still are, withholding from her! Mr. 
Lloyd George and his friends, of course, found no 
difficulty in justifying the Thracian decision, though 
their speeches and actions both earlier and later cast 
considerable doubts on the strength of their convictions. 
For, in 1918, Mr. Lloyd George had declared that we 
were not fighting “to deprive Turkey of her capital 
nor of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race.” 
And in March, 1922, Lord Curzon agreed at the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference to give about half of Eastern 
Thrace back to Turkey—and apparently might have 
agreed to give more but for what the official text 
called “the incontestable facts of the situation,” 
which were that “‘ the Greek forces are in effective occu- 
pation, and the Greek Government is engaged in 
administering that area, which, moreover, contains, 
and has long contained, a considerable and, in certain 
parts, a preponderant Greek population.” But there 
are now other “ incontestable facts ’’ to be taken account 
of; the Greek occupation and the Greek administration 
are a rock of offence to Turkey and Bulgaria, and the 
Greek forces can only maintain their hold by the help 
of the great Powers. 

Is it the great Powers’ business to keep the 
Turks out of Thrace? To that question both 
France and Italy would doubtless give an unhesi- 
tating “no,” if the issue lay simply between Turks 
and Greeks, and we should find it hard to maintain 
that either our interests or our honour required us to 
Stand out against them. But the situation is more 
complicated. Serbia and Roumania are bitterly opposed 
to the re-entry of the Turks. France is in an obvious 
dilemma, since she does not want to quarrel with the 
Little Entente, or to encourage a rapprochement between 
Turkey and Bulgaria with Soviet Russia standing 
watchfully behind them. Italy, though she has no 
love for the Jugo-Slavs, presumably is not anxious to 
face a new conflagration in the Balkans. Nevertheless, 
we do not see how the claims of Turkey are to be denied. 
It will be impossible to refuse her now what was offered 
her six months ago; and it will be hard to refuse her 
even more than that, if she insists on having it. In 
the pass to which we have come, the one hope lies in 
conciliatory methods. We trust that British diplomacy 
will at last realise the necessity for adopting a new 
attitude towards the Turks. If Mr. Lloyd George 
and the Foreign Office persuade themselves that the 
policy which has failed in Asia can now be applied 
Successfully in Europe, disaster is certain. 





THE ONE BIG UNION 


RGANISED Labour has been haunted throughout 
its history by the idea of the One Big Union. 
Even before the calamitous adventure of Robert 
Owen’s Grand National Consolidated Trades Union in 1884 
there had been several attempts to bring together the 
scattered forces of the sectional trade societies into a single 
all-embracing organisation. Not only was there the abortive 
Grand General Union of 1829: it, too, had its predecessor 
in the quaintly-named “ Philanthropic Hercules ” of 1818. 
At the earliest moment at which the working-class begins 
to develop a consciousness of its own, the idea of general 
union arises among certain of its members. Nowadays, 
we are apt to connect the idea of the One Big Union with 
certain extremist developments, with the Industrial Workers 
of the World, especially ; but they have only taken up a 
cry which has been heard in the working-class movement 
from the very outset of its career. 


But, while the cry has been heard again and again, the 
One Big Union has remained in this country a mere idea 
ever since the collapse of the Grand National in 18384. 
After that collapse, the scattered fragments of the great 
organisation reformed themselves gradually in a number 
of separate Trade Unions, following for the most part the 
lines of craft or occupation. The form of the modern 
Trade Unionism became defined in the decades following 
1834, the period during which the great national Unions 
of craftsmen arose. The engineers in 1850, the carpenters 
ten years later, and many other groups formed their 
national societies in complete independence one of another, 
and even without, until after 1870, a representative Trades 
Union Congress to bring them together for mutual con- 
sultation and support. The modern Trade Union move- 
ment was built up in this country on the principle of the 
separateness and independence of each section. Attempts 
at general union were denounced as_ revolutionary 
futilities, likely to lead only to a repetition of the disasters 
of 1884. Each Union sought to create itself a little sovereign 
republic within the world of capitalism. 


Last week at the Trades Union Congress the issue between 
this sectional independence and the idea of a closely-knit 
Labour movement responding to unified direction and 
control was presented for the first time in a clear form. 
The Trade Union General Council, itself the recent product 
of the desire for closer unity among the Labour forces, 
brought forward proposals for the increase of its own power 
in dealing with trade disputes and co-ordinating the entire 
movement for purposes of united action. Its proposals 
were essentially tentative, and could have been at most 
only a first step towards unity of control. But they went 
much further than the majority of the big Unions are yet 
prepared to go in suggesting some surrender of autonomy 
by the various sections. After a discussion in which they 
found few defenders, they were referred back by a con- 
clusive majority. For the time being the independence of 
each Union affiliated to Congress is still secure. 


Yet the fact remains that almost every one of the leaders 
who spoke against the proposals of the General Council 
professed to desire closer unity of working-class forces, 
and even to cherish—as an ideal—the theory of the One 
Big Union. Closer unity and co-ordination of Labour 
forces are as popular in principle as any definite plans for 
their achievement are unpopular. The waste of effort, 
the unnecessary squabbles, the weakness in industrial 
disputes, which result from sectionalism are freely admitted. 
But it is argued that for the moment the fusion of forces, 
even if it cured some present evils, would be likely to create 
worse evils in their place. The ordinary active Trade 
Unionist may be prepared to accept the direction of a 
General Staff of Labour—in theory ; but he is not prepared 
to subordinate his power to control the policy of his own 
Union to the fiat of the Trade Union General Council, a 
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body of officials whose weaknesses he probably knows 
far better than their strength. 

In our opinion, whatever the desirability of the One 
Big Union, the delegates at last week’s Trades Union 
Congress were right in rejecting the plan of closer co- 
ordination presented to them by the General Council. 
They were right both because the General Council is a new 
body, which has not yet proved its capacity in action, 
and, still more, because there are still large sections in the 
Trade Union movement unconvinced of the need for the 
surrender by themselves of any part of their autonomy in 
the conduct of their own affairs. If Labour is to be more 
closely united, and if a common policy is to be accepted 
and followed by all sections, such a development can come 
only by consent, and when the necessity for it is recognised, 
or at least accepted, by all the principal groups. To-day 
there is no such recognition. Even, therefore, if the General 
Council had succeeded in carrying its proposals, and thus 
securing some nominal control over the policy of the various 
Unions and the power to make levies upon all in support 
of any section, the scheme would have been in fact un- 
workable in face of the resistance which it would have 
encountered. 

It is quite a mistake to attribute the whole opposition 
to the centralisation of power in the hands of the Trades 
Union Congress to mere conservatism or to sectional narrow- 
ness. Effective co-ordination does present very real diffi- 
culties. The experiences of the Labour movement in 


. connection with the Triple Alliance and other preliminary 


attempts at united action have been unfortunate and 
depressing. Moreover, even within single Unions it has 
come to be realised that the larger the Union the greater 
are the difficulties involved in democratic government and 
the higher the qualities required for good leadership. In 
the abstract, the case is overwhelming for a complete 
fusion of forces; in the concrete, there is a keen sense of 
the dangers of Trade Union bureaucracy and of small men 
at the head of great affairs. 

Nevertheless, the defeat last week of the General Council’s 
proposals can hardly be regarded even as a temporary 
setback. The Council itself came into existence but a 
year ago, replacing the long-obsolete Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. It was set up because the Trade Unions realised 
the need for the development of a new instrument of central 
control for the whole movement, and the refusal to give 
it further powers so soon after its establishment is in no 
sense a withdrawal from the position which was then taken 
up. In fact, the General Council and the Trades Union 
Congress will get just as much authority as they show 
themselves able effectively to exercise—no more and no 
less. The sectional Federations of Unions in the various 
industries have grown to strength not by first having 
power conferred upon them, and then exercising it, but 
by exercising power first in an experimental way, and then 
getting it confirmed. In the same way is the general 
co-ordination of the Trade Union movement likely to be 
advanced. Already, on one occasion, the threatened war 
with Russia in 1920, the Trades Union Congress has 
ventured, without possessing the power, to impose a levy 
on its affiliated societies. That levy was paid with very 
little murmuring, because in its action then the Congress 
had the whole movement behind it. But the Unions are 
not yet willing to give Congress the general and formal 
right to raise a levy. It will get that only by taking it 
and using it wisely in further cases in which it has the 
Unions firmly behind its policy. 

All this is, of course, very unsatisfactory to those who 
advocate the One Big Union on principle. For them 
there is only one class that matters—the working-class— 
and all subdivisions within that class are so many hin- 
drances to the realisation of its essential unity. The One 
Big Union is, for them, the clear and direct expression of 
the class struggle. Of this One Big Unionism on principle 
the British Labour movement shows hardly any trace. 


It was present, doubtless, in the minds of those who worked 
with Robert Owen, and it has been present at all times 
in the consciousness of a few. But the drive towards 
fusion of forces to-day arises mainly out of purely practical 
considerations. Inter-union squabbles, overlapping, rivalry, 
the interdependence of the various sections—these are the 
forces making for unity. With them ranks the tendency— 
and it is a growing tendency—of every big dispute to 
assume the character of a political as well as an industrial 
crisis, and to involve the sections not originally concerned 
in it. The railway strike of 1919 and the mining lock-out 
of 1921 were clearly affairs involving every section, whether 
or not other groups ceased work in support of those primarily 
affected. As the Government becomes a party to big 
industrial disputes, so does the whole organised working- 
class movement. 

The drive, then, towards closer unity is too strong to be 
resisted, because it arises directly out of the facts of the 
industrial situation. But it is also too big a change from 
the historic sectionalism of British Labour to come rapidly, 
or by means other than a gradual process of experiment 
and conversion. Under any circumstances, it is unlikely 
that British Labour will adopt the structure of the One 
Big Union; but a higher degree of central control than 
that for which the General Council failed to secure assent 
this week is practically certain to come before long. Its 
coming is delayed now more by the lack of really able 
leadership than by anything else. The Trade Unions are 
not short of good non-commissioned officers, of captains 
or even of colonels. But they are short of generals, and 
inclined to prefer even guerilla warfare to mass formation 
under indifferent generalship. During the next few years, 
the General Council, with the powers which it possesses 
and those which it can, at need, assume, will have abundant 
opportunities for displaying its power of generalship under 
difficult conditions. Its leaders, if they lead well, need 
not fear that further powers will be refused them ; but, 
until they have shown their capacity to lead in great affairs, 
the mass of active Trade Unionists will cling to the forms 
of organisation which, by reason of their very sectionalism 
and inadequacy, make easiest the exercise of control by 
the body of the members, and prevent the Trade Union 
leaders from acquiring the bureaucratic authority which 
they possess, for example, in the United States. The 
new Trade Union instrument will be created, not by the 
passing of a resolution giving all-power to the Trade Union 
General Council, but by the Council’s own ability in the 
exercise of the limited powers within its reach. 


THE FERMENT IN INDIA 


ORD MESTON, one of the best of Indian governors, 
said at the British Association the other day that 
the extension of imperial citizenship to India was 

more than a step in social progress: it was a paramount 
political necessity. So, indeed, the Government has 
virtually proclaimed in the Act of 1919; but the British 
citizen and the educated Indian alike may be helped to 
realise the nature of the task which this policy involves 
by considering certain events of the past week. In the 
Indian Legislature, now beginning its third session, & 
motion expressing grave concern in relation to the Prime 
Minister’s recent speech was carried by a substantial 
majority. Throughout India the Mohammedans have 
been giving vent to unbounded joy over the triumph of 
the Turks in Asia Minor. And in the Punjab, the key 
province of India, two aspects of an everlasting problem 
have been violently lighted up. At Multan a Moslem 
outbreak against the Hindus was checked just in time, 
while the entire Sikh community has been aroused, by & 
conflict over the holy places, to what appears to be a wild 
triple hope—of liberation from British rule, ascendancy 
over the Hindus in the province, and a reassertion of the 
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old Sikh hostility to the Moslem world. As to the vote 
in the Assembly, we may venture to hope that it will end 
the distracted controversy provoked by Mr. Lloyd George. 
Some word of specific warning may have been necessary, 
as Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, argued, but, 
plainly, it ought to have been more intelligently given. 

The Punjab situation is one of undoubted gravity. In 
its present form it dates from the end of the war and the 
return to their homes of Sikh soldiers from the battle 
fronts. For many years before this an acute question 
had been developing in connection with the gurdwaras, 
the Sikh shrines, which during the past two centuries have 
accumulated endowments, many of them coming from 
orthodox Hindu sources. The Sikh faith is essentially 
opposed to ecclesiasticism, but it has happened, as such 
things will in the evolution of church institutions, that 
the shrines have become centres of clericalism. In many 
cases they are the private property of the mahant, or eccle- 
siastical guardian, who may have the disposal of a large 
revenue. The modernist Sikhs have long been in opposition 
to this system, and two years ago their revolt burst into 
flame. The movement to obtain control of the gurdwaras 
led to a sudden revival of the Sikh Akalis, the order of 
militant devotees which, until the end of the Sikh Raj 
seventy years ago, was a singular and powerful element in 
the Punjab social scheme. Early in 1921 there octurred 
a horrible affair at Nankana Sahib, where 130 Akalis 
were slaughtered by Pathan (Moslem) mercenaries in the 
employ of the mahant—surely a terrific illustration of 
what would be in store for India in the event of the with- 
drawal of a detached imperial authority. 

The position of the British Government in all this is one 
of exceeding difficulty. It has been compelled to uphold 
the mahants, since they apparently hold the legal title to 
the shrines and their revenues. It must restrain the Akalis, 
who have created a loose military formation and are moving 
about in menacing bands. Hundreds of the ringleaders 
are in prison, and the Sikhs have had to grow accustomed 
to seeing their holy places defended against aggressive 
members of their own community by the police and soldiers 
of the alien Raj. The conflict of the moment centres around 
the shrine of Guru-ka Bagh, near Amritsar, where the 
insurgent Akalis have been engaged in an encounter the 
story of which reads like a grotesque romance of the middle 
ages. Day after day the insurgents have come on, to be 
hammered by the police, driven off, tended by their own 
doctors, and replaced by other bands fired by the zeal of 
protestant martyrs. In the meantime, as correspondents 
of good authority record, the Sikhs, influenced doubtless 
by their ex-soldiers, are being persuaded that the British 
Raj is weakening and that the hour for their recovery of 
the Punjab is near at hand. It is clearly a matter of great 
consequence that a disturbance such as this should arise 
among a community that has enjoyed, above all others 
perhaps, the favour of the Government of India—doubtless 
by reason of the fact that its martial character had seemed 
to give a special character to its loyalty. 

There is, needless to say, a close relationship between 
the renewed unrest of the Punjab and the Non-Co-operation 
campaign, in regard to which a specific development is 
anticipated this month. For the story of its later stages 
the English reader may be advised to turn to the new 
annual review of Indian events and administration, which 
has taken the place of the old Moral and Material Progress 
Report, once the butt of newspaper critics in two continents 
—India in 1921-22, by L. F. Rushbrook Williams, Director 
of the Government of India’s Central Bureau of Information. 
In this issue of an official record, which is as interesting as 
it is important, Mr. Williams gives a summary account of 
the Gandhi movement, from the days when its leader (as 
befitted a disciple of G. K. Gokhale) was an adherent of 
constitutional reform, to the day when, standing in the 
dock, he accepted full responsibility for the various tragic 
incidents connected with the attempt to achieve Swaraj 


by paralysing the Government. Two years ago, the Dyer 
affair at Amritsar and the alliance with the Moslems after 
the Treaty of Sévres had together enabled Mr. Gandhi to 
reach a position of dictatorship. Mr. Williams argues that 
by the time of his arrest last March his political authority 
had been undermined. The Moslem leaders were repudiating 
the principle of non-violence, which, as they made clear, 
had been adopted by them merely ad hoc and with a strict 
time limit. On the other hand, Mr. Gandhi's repeated 
changes in regard to the weapon of “ mass civil disobedience” 
had bewildered his Hindu disciples. The Left was restive 
when the leader refused to proclaim civil disobedience as 
a national policy. The Right, which included almost 
all the leaders who had been radical in the old National 
Congress, was convinced that Non-Co-operation would 
bring disaster. The Indian industrial magnates were, 
naturally, contemptuous of the evangel of the individual 
spinning-wheel. The multitude, dazzled by promises of 
the early coming of Swaraj, could not understand how it 
was that the power of Mahatma Gandhi was not equal 
to its realisation. In such circumstances as these, and 
with the lesser leaders deeply divided on the Gandhi 
principle itself, it is not difficult to understand why the 
positive programme of Non-Co-operation should, so far as 
can be judged to-day, have made little headway 
in the half-year since Mr. Gandhi’s conviction. 

In attempting a general estimate of the movement, Mr. 
Rushbrook Williams states an ethical case against Non- 
Co-operation as a social influence. He affirms that it has 
had a markedly injurious effect upon the Indian national 
character. Many lawyers who support the campaign, for 
example, have not ceased to practise in the courts. Many 
who denounce the State educational institutions do not 
withdraw their children. Many who preach the removal 
of the ban upon untouchability continue the orthodox 
treatment of the disinherited classes. The collection and 
disposition of huge sums of money—as, for instance, the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund—has led to serious charges. The 
boycott of foreign cloth and the drive against the liquor 
shops have been accompanied by many sorts of tyranny. 
“Intolerance is rampant; racial hatred supreme.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Williams records that in the year 1921 
anarchical crime had practically ceased throughout India. 
When we remember that, ever since the start of the more 
intense nationalism some sixteen years ago, anarchical 
crime has been a continuous evil, involving in some provinces 
a considerable element of educated young Indians, this 
admission by the official historian must be counted a fact 
of no little importance. 

So absorbing, so entirely without parallel, is the political 
crisis in India, that the reader of the annual review is 
tempted to pass over the chapters dealing with non-political 
affairs. And yet nothing could be more foolish. The 
governing fact of India is still, as in the past, the almost 
universal poverty of the people, and their continued 
dependence upon an agricultural system, unchanged in 
essentials since Alexander the Great, or for that matter 
since the Buddha. It is not without significance that 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams should raise, though only in a 
couple of pages, the long vexed question whether the net 
result of British rule has been a rise or decline in the Indian 
labourer’s pitifully meagre standard of living. His own 
reply is a cautious evasion, from the wording of which the 
Indian critic will quite certainly make an unfavourable 
deduction. Here is the great note of interrogation over our 
Eastern dominion, and it is easily conceivable that no 
adequate answer will be forthcoming, even when the hour 
shall have struck for the passing of the sceptre from the 
hands of Britain. There is, unhappily, no uncertainty as to 
the present position of all the Indian governments, central 
and provincial, in respect of finance. They are all alike in 
desperate straits. The new Constitution is being painfully 
built up amid the manifold depressions of bad trade and 
diminished revenue, of inflated expenditure and heavy 
o 
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taxation, a demoralised world market, an endlessly shifting 
exchange. And, as a consequence, the Finance Member of 
Council announced a few days ago that the Government of 
India must face an inevitable repetition of the heavy 
deficits which have been the regular experience of India 
since the years of war. How, with such an horizon—even 
if we put aside the measureless doubt that lies upon the 
political and social condition of India—the problems of 
constructive autonomy and of imperial citizenship can be 
grappled with is a question that seems inseparable from the 
ultimate destiny of the British people. 


GERMANY AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
BRESLAU. 


HE attitude of the German Government towards 

the problem of Germany’s entry into the League 

of Nations appears to a great many people in 

other countries, especially to the well-wishers of Germany, 

difficult to understand. It has been repeatedly intimated 

from authoritative quarters that, if Germany asked for 

admission, she would have to fear no refusal. Why, then, 

does not she hasten to become a member of an association 

which to all appearances offers nothing but advantages to 
her ? 

The truth is that the Government in this question depends 

on the feeling of the nation. The nation has long been 
averse to the idea of internationalism of any sort. It took 
such a long time to form the German States into a single 
entity, and the union turned out so difficult and—vide 
Bavaria—so imperfect, that it is not to be wondered at 
that the idea of a not quite dissimilar construction on a 
much larger scale should at first not have met with genera] 
confidence. Germany entered into the sphere of “ world- 
politics” so much later than the other great nations that 
it could scarcely be expected that she should have easily 
adopted the most advanced ideas produced in the field of 
internationalism. When the world-war drew to its close the 
nation gained ground, however, here as elsewhere; for 
here as elsewhere those very social strata that hitherto had 
clung to the idea of force as the only political means lost 
their power, and gave place to others imbued with a deeper 
political idealism which they were eager to put into practice. 
It would have been for the good of all if the victorious 
nations had made use of this change of public opinion in 
Germany ; but the occasion was allowed to pass. When 
the idea of the League presented itself in the official form 
of the “ Covenant,” its most fervent advocates grew luke- 
warm. Not only outwardly was it part of the Peace treaty, 
but also from its very principles it appeared to the vanquished 
nations as little else than an instrument to perpetuate the 
balance of power prevailing at the close of the war. The 
propaganda for the League that had been hitherto carried 
on with earnestness, in many cases with enthusiasm, was 
now stifled, and its adversaries celebrated a victory. All 
this would not have been so bad if Germany had immediately 
been made a member of the League, for, after all, it is not 
the letter but the spirit of the law that is important, and it 
was possible to hope that even this League might prepare 
the ground for harmonious co-operation in the task of 
reconstructing Europe. But when the German representa- 
tives at Versailles asked for the admission of Germany into 
the League, they got the answer that her moral unworthiness 
prevented it. The effect of this on the popularity of the 
League in Germany is easily imagined. 

Other blows followed. There was the Eupen-Malmedy 
case. According to the Treaty, first the sovereignty over 
the district was to be transferred to Belgium, then those 
inhabitants who did not want to become Belgians were 
allowed to enter a protest on lists kept by the new 
authorities, and finally the League would decide. Germany 


was profoundly dissatisfied with the way in which this 
procedure worked out, and the League was appealed to 
for help. But its answer was that all was well and that 
there was no reason for interference. Another misfortune 
was the occupation of Frankfurt in the spring of 1920. 
The German soldiers who were in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the “‘ Red Army ” in the civil insurrections 
following the “‘ Kapp-putsch” had been forced to enter 
areas which, by the Versailles Treaty, were forbidden to 
the German military. There could be no doubt that this 
technical infraction took place at a critical moment and 
would only be temporary. In spite of that, French troops 
instantly occupied Frankfurt, amid enormous excitement 
throughout Germany. Again the League did nothing, 
and had [it not been for the British Government, the 
French might still be in Frankfurt to-day. Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg and Ruhrort have been less fortunate than 
Frankfurt; in vain has the League been appealed to on 
their behalf. 

Nothing, however, has more strongly influenced public 
opinion against the League than its decision concerning 
Upper Silesia. This industrial arm of Germany has been 
chopped off without the League Commission’s taking the 
trouble even to go and look at the disputed spot. More- 
over, M. Léon Bourgeois openly declared that the repre- 
sentatives of the other Powers in the League remained in 
constant touch with the Commission during its delibera- 
tions. The result is only too well known. Whereas Mr. 
Lloyd George had explicitly stated that it was impossible 
to divide the industrial district of Upper Silesia, the League 
of Nations Commission gave its verdict that it should be 
divided and showed the way to do it—a way which pre- 
sented nearly everything that is valuable to Poland and 
made eleven per cent. more of the inhabitants Poles than 
had voted for Poland, although only a short time before 
more than 1,200,000 Germans had been forced to become 
Poles without any sort of plebiscite. It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the results of this decision, which show them- 
selves more manifestly from day to day. For the growing 
idea that a court should be in existence where not indi- 
viduals but nations could obtain strict justice, and that 
the League was the first model of such an institution, 
it proved simply disastrous. At the same time, another 
part of Germany had been made dependent on the League, 
viz., the Saar district. As to the régime there, all political 
parties are at one in the view that the League abstains 
from any measures to check the Frenchifying policy that 
is contradictory to the Peace Treaty. 

It is necessary to keep all these cases in mind to under- 
stand the public feeling in Germany. In all -practical 
respects it is, of course, absolutely wrong. The very fact 
that in no end of cases the League has to decide on matters 
of vital interest to Germany should induce Germans to 
try to gain a certain amount of influence in it. That its 
decisions have up to now proved for the most part so 
detrimental to her is a reason for, not against, her entrance, 
That is why a small group of people, mostly pacifists, fight 
strenuously for the idea. They argue that Germany, now 
that her arms are broken, has no other weapon left than 
the idea of her right, and that she cannot afford to lose 
an opportunity of making the world acquainted with what 
she considers to be her legitimate grievances. Moreover, 
she might hope to find associates there, representatives of 
the smaller States that feel themselves injured by the 
imperialism of the great, and would perhaps be glad to 
combine with Germany to form a “ block of right” and 
try to introduce a more democratic spirit into the 
Covenant. However, those in favour of Germany's 
entrance are few, and the Government has to fear the 
lack of public support if it should present itself as a can- 
didate for admission. The leading politicians themselves 
have been up to now by no means unanimous on this 
question. Whereas Chancellor Wirth is a fervent adherent 
at least of the idea of a League of Nations, and seems ready 
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to make the necessary concessions, Dr. Rathenau was 
consistently opposed to Germany’s applying for entrance, 
and declared repeatedly that, after being once repudiated 
in an offensive and humiliating way, she could of her own 
accord take no more steps in this direction, but must wait 
for a public invitation, which, however, is contrary to the 
rules of the Covenant. Certainly there ought to be no 
risk of her experiencing a second rebuff. As to that, it 
may be that the necessary majority of two-thirds of the 
votes for her admission is already in existence. But there 
is the further question whether Germany would get a seat 
on the Council of the League. For, however much the 
leading internationalists in Germany dislike the present 
Council as being undemocratic in its constitution, as long 
as it exists many of them hold the opinion that the German 
nation could not consent to be treated like, say, the negro 
republic of Nigeria, and confined to a seat in the Assembly. 
The only alteration would be either that a seat in the 
Council should be specially added for Germany, or that 
she should take her place there by election. Her wishes 
might perhaps be met in one of two ways. Either one 
of the seats that are in existence already and are open 
for elected members might be given to Germany. These 
seats, however, were deliberately destined for the smaller 
nations, who might naturally, therefore, take exception to 
this plan. Or the number of the seats that are to be filled 
by election might be raised. This the statute does not 
forbid, and it was, indeed, discussed last autumn with a 
view to Germany’s entrance. The advocates of Germany’s 
entrance into the League find a further argument in favour 
of their opinion in the outspoken hostility to this plan 
that appears in the French press. The French politicians, 
they say, are more far-sighted than the German. They 
evidently fear that the League might one day be so entirely 
transformed as to devote its energies to the revision of 
the Versailles Treaty. For there is an ominous paragraph 
in the Covenant (Article 19) which says that “ the Assembly 
is entitled to undertake the reconsideration of treaties 
which have become inapplicable and the consideration of 
international conditions whose continuance might endanger 
the peace of the world.” This sentence, if rightly inter- 
preted, might put an end to all imperialistic politics. But, 
be the French reasons whatever they may, the fact remains 
that the French papers continually produce arguments 
against Germany’s admission—e.g., the suggestion that her 
entrance would mean a new and voluntary signing of the 
Versailles Treaty—which seem to aim at making the idea 
thoroughly unpopular in Germany. The Covenant, of 
course, contains no such suggestion. On the other hand, 
Germany has signed the Covenant as part of the Versailles 
Treaty already—that is to say, she has taken upon herself 
the obligations resulting from it, for instance as regards 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes and 
soon. In other words, by the Versailles Treaty Germany 
is already a “‘ passive member,” as it were, of the League. 
Certain groups in France seem to consider it desirable that 
this state of things should continue. 

Another objection frequently met with in Germany is 
that the League does not bear a universal character, since 
America and Russia are outside it. It is argued that this 
gives to the whole institution a provisional character. 
One day America, which was the first to suggest the idea 
of a League of Nations, will make a compromise, and the 
present Covenant will then be modified according to the 
American wishes; and it would be wise to wait for that 
moment. And much the same is said in regard to Russia. 
The German pacifists hold the opinion, however, that 
although these ideas from a tactical standpoint may seem 
not to be altogether wrong, practical developments do not 
allow of any further waiting. There being no other way 
of escape from our present miseries save by international 
co-operation, one must support the only organisation, be 
it ever so inadequate, which makes such a co-operation 
possible, Levin L. Scuuckine. 








THE THIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


T might not be very pleasant to sit through all the 
I meetings of all the sections of the British Association, 
but it is pleasant to know that all these meetings 
are being held and that each of them is being attended 
by somebody. Most of us like to feel that somewhere there 
are people who know things that we ourselves would not 
take the trouble to find out. We are glad to think that there 
are experts on arboriculture who know all about trees, 
and who could tell us how to revive British forestry if we 
wished to do so. We are the happier for knowing that 
somewhere in England is a learned authority on the 
religious significance of earrings, without a rival on his 
subject. We admire all these learned men, and we like 
to see their names in the papers. But we do not wish to 
read them, and we pass hurriedly over even the brief reports 
of their addresses that appear in the press, unless they 
propound some startling theory such as that the spread 
of the habit of drinking cows’ milk is the reason why we 
no longer live till the age of Methuselah, or that the genius 
of Shakespeare can be expressed in a chemical formula, 
or that the animal with the most highly-developed sense of 
humour next to man is the frog. Even a learned man 
can hold our attention for a few minutes if he talks about 
really interesting things like these. We do not mind 
sharing the burden of his knowledge if he can make it 
amusing. But we have no intention of sharing it if it is 
the usual dull stuff that learned men seem to like best. 
Those of us who desire knowledge for its own sake, however 
dull it may be, are less numerous than Plymouth Brethren. 
The rest of us may be said to have a thirst for knowledge, 
but we prefer to satisfy it by proxy. We regard learned 
men as people who do our brainwork for us, and we are 
content to leave it to them. 

It seems strange to us at times that a man should devote 
his life to compiling a large unreadable book on Exogamy 
among the Protozoic Anthropoids of the Andaman Islands. 
It seems a mad undertaking in a world in which more or 
less important things are happening every day. Yet, 
somehow we admire the man. We look on him as a man 
heroic to the point of martyrdom. We do not measure 
heroism according to the object on which it expends itself, 
but according to its intensity. A man may show as much 
heroism in saving the life of a cockatoo as in saving the life 
of a king. Similarly, the heroism of the expert may reveal 
itself as amazingly in a study of the True Meaning of Dante’s 
Method of Punctuation in the Middle Period as in the 
pursuits of a Copernicus or a Darwin. Stupid people have 
a notion that there are some subjects that are not worth 
being studied by anybody. If you told them that you 
knew more than anybody else in the world about Queen 
Anne candlesticks, they would think that you had been 
wasting your time. Yet, to know more than anybody else 
in the world about anything at all is an achievement of 
which most of us would be proud. There is vanity as well 
as heroism in the pursuit of knowledge. Conceive the 
pride of being the author of the only authoritative book 
on the Development of Slicing Tools in Egypt between the 
XIth and the XVIIIth Dynasties, or on Horse-Racing 
under Queen Hatshepsut. You would know that, every- 
where you went, you would be an inch taller than anybody 
you met on at least one subject. And the fact that you were 
known to be the world’s great expert on that subject 
would make everybody you met talk to you about it. It 
is not that they would want to talk about it, but most people 
are poor conversationalists and seize eagerly on any subject 
on which they can be sure of getting others either to listen 
or to talk. It is extraordinary with what patience 
women especially listen to experts discoursing on their 
one subject. Luckily, if one is clever, one can have 
a quite long conversation with an expert without letting 
him see that one is listening to scarcely a word that he is 
c2 
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saying. An expert can be wound up like a mechanical toy, 
and will go on performing till the machinery runs down. 

The charm of the British Association is that once a year 
it enables experts to meet in thousands and each to feel a 
giant even among experts as, during the rest of the year, 
among ordinary beings. Each can pay homage to the 
other as to a greater than himself; each can demand 
homage from the other as from a lesser than he. The expert 
who reads a paper describing how he inoculated a guinea- 
pig with whooping-cough is on this particular subject a 
greater man than the expert who reads a paper on the 
Nilotic Influence on Cretan Vases (Early Minoan). The 
latter, on the other hand, is the greater man on his own 
platform. There is no rivalry possible between them. 
They do not clash with each other any more than the stars 
of heaven. It is only when experts happen to have chosen 
the same subject that they begin to use words such as 
“crank ” and “ charlatan ” and to growl at each other like 
two dogs over a bone. Men seldom begin to abuse each 
other till the element of rivalry comes in. The authority 
on birds’ eggs does not envy the authority on Hebrew 
grammar, and the botanist does not wrangle with the 
political economist. They feel that truth is not a well 
but a cellar, stocked with a great number of different wines, 
and that the botanist quenches his thirst for knowledge 
with one kind of wine and the political economist with 
another. Some of them are not quite sure, however, that 
the stock of any particular wine is inexhaustible, and they 
are resentful when another human being appears and 
proceeds to drink not only the same wine as themselves 
but the same bottle. 

But there is no need to be alarmed. Knowledge is 
not exhaustible. It is a store even more miraculous than 
the widow’s cruse. The more you take from it, the more 
you add to it. The number of things knowable is infinite. 
Each new territory that is discovered but serves to provide 
harbours for setting out in quest of unknown continents. It 
is probable that the earth will one day be mapped to the 
very last mile, but knowledge can never be mapped without 
leaving vast blank spaces for the unknown on every side. 
Knowledge is not a globe but a universe. And we are told 
by the poets, who are no fools, that this infinite universe 
exists, not only in the depths of the skies that surround us 
but in the tiniest grain of sand on the seashore. Every- 
where there are worlds within worlds awaiting our discovery. 
Yet we live on the assumption that discovery is not our 
business—that the thirst for knowledge is no more an 
essential of the perfect life than the thirst for aleohol. The 
people who are engaged in adding to our knowledge take 
themselves very seriously, and, being able speakers and 
writers, are constantly trying to impress us with the fact 
that the man of science, the expert, is the supreme product 
of civilisation. We assent for the monent. We are nearly 
always ready to assent to a general proposition in order not 
to have to think about it. It is the easiest way of dismissing 
it. But we do not really regard knowledge as indispensable 
to our well-being or happiness. We admire the man of 
science so long as he is in the public eye, just as we admire 
anybody who is successfu) in his own sphere, but we do not 
take the trouble to absorb the specific addition he has made 
to human knowledge. We are grateful to the sub-editors in 
the daily papers who can si: mmarise a new philosophy or 
a discovery of the secret of creation in three sentences. We 
should feel ignorant if we did not know that Harvey had 
discovered the circulation of the blood, and we should feel 
ignorant if we did not know that the name of Einstein is 
associated with the theory of relativity. But does the 
average man among us know more about either the circu- 
lation of the blood or relativity than a savage? Go out 


into the Strand, and persuade the first hundred men and 
women you meet to write you two hundred words each on 
the circulation of the blood without consulting anybody or 
any book, and how many intelligent answers would you 
get? We leave these matters to the doctors, and most of 


us would infinitely prefer a conversation about the food in 
foreign hotels to a conversation about physiology. Each 
of us, we feel, has his own job. He should know his job, but, 
apart from this, we consider him more ignorant if he does 
not know how to play auction bridge than if he knows 
nothing about paleontology. The test of ignorance varies, 
of course, from group to group. In some groups you will 
be counted ignorant if you cannot discuss brands of tobacco ; 
in some, if you know nothing about horses ; in some, if you 
cannot name the books of the Bible in their right order. 

Many clever conversationalists give the impression that 
they know a great deal because they keep fast to their own 
little rock of knowledge and never trust themselves in the 
raging seas of ignorance that foam all around them. They 
speak with authority, with assurance, and a world, waver- 
ingly conscious of its own ignorance, applauds. Good 
heavens, how many men have spoken with assurance since 
the beginning of time! Think alone of all the clergymen 
of all the creeds thumping the pulpit cushions to one awe- 
struck generation after another. How many of them spoke 
as if they knew all the most important things that a man 
needs to know, and yet to-day their successors in the pulpits 
have abandoned a great part of this priceless knowledge 
as rubbish? To-day, indeed, authoritativeness and assur- 
ance have left the pulpit and have gone over to Marxian 
economics and psycho-analysis. Not that the average man 
cares much about either. Nothing that either the Marxians 
or the psycho-analysts could do would sell an edition of an 
evening paper. The kind of knowledge the average man 
likes best is inside information about horses. At least, we 
judge it must be so from the fact that the London evening 
paper that tipped the 33 to 1 winner of the St. Leger on 
Wednesday sold out its early edition the following morning, 
so great was the run on it. It is much easier in England to 
become rich by book-making than by engaging in scientific 
research. The man who runs a coupon system for betting 
on football matches will probably be driving a Rolls Royce 
years before the man who discovers a cure for cancer. He 
may not be happier, but he will be richer. And that is a 
measure of the human thirst for knowledge. We respect 
knowledge as we respect the British Museum. But we do 
not long for it until it can be applied to the business of 
money-making. Until it pays we think of it as a hobby 
comparable to chess, or growing orchids, or breeding white 
mice. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF INSECTS 


HERE is an American wasp that is fond of a 
black waterside spider several times larger 
than itself—or, more accurately, herself. The 
booty is paralysed, but it is too heavy to fly 

with and the vegetation is too thick to allow of land 
transport by haulage. ‘‘ Out on to the surface of the 
mer | stream the wasp drags the huge limp black 
carcass of the spider and, mounting into the air with 
her engines going and her wings steadily buzzing, she 
sails away across the water, trailing the spider and 
leaving a wake that is a miniature of that of a passing 
steamer.” She makes straight for the burrow where 
her eggs are laid, she hauls the spider up the bank and 
drags it into the hole to form part of the provision for 
her young ones. It is this kind of almost incredible 
behaviour that fills us with amazement; it seems to 
belong to a different order of things from ours. As 
Maeterlinck said: “The insect brings with it something 
that does not seem to belong to the customs, the morale, 
the psychology of our globe ; we cannot grasp the idea 
that it is a thought of that nature of which we flatter 
ourselves that we are the favourite children.” But 
while we may never be able to understand ants, bees, 
and wasps, just because we are as characteristically 
creatures of intelligence as they of instinct, it should be 
possible to get nearer them than mere wonder brings 
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us, and a great step towards getting things into order 
has been taken by Professor E. L. Bouvier in his 
Psychic Life of Insects, recently translated (1922), by 
Dr. L. O. Howard. 

When the caterpillars of the Brown Tail moth are 
hatched from the eggs, the first thing they do is to 
climb up the twigs where they find themselves, and this 
brings them to the young leaves which they require 
for food. Similarly, the maggots of the bluebottle 

netrate into the meat ; the mature queens and drones 
in the bee-hive seek the light of day; ants retreat into 
their nests when it is too hot or too cold outside, and 
make straight tracks away from essence of pennyroyal ; 
the male silkmoth is attracted to the fragrance of the 
female ; some aquatic insects always swim against the 
stream and some flies always make their way against 
the wind. Now these activities are tropisms, engrained 
constitutional obligations, in most cases adaptive. An 
asymmetry of stimulus provokes asymmetry of muscular 
activity; this automatically results in movements 
which restore symmetry of stimulus. Whatever may 
have been the case during the establishment of the 
tropism, it is eventually an engrained obligation, re- 
quiring no will or control, and without any verifiable 
psychic side. It should be noted, however, that 
one tropism may influence or counteract another, and 
that a tropism may change in character with the age 
and physiological condition of the animal. 


Roubaud has described interesting “‘ house-worms ”’ 
from Africa, the maggots of a fly, which burrow during 
the day in the earthen floor of huts, but come up at 
night and gorge themselves on the blood of sleepers. 
A periodicity has been established in the body of these 
insects, and Roubaud was able to prove that they may 
be experimentally induced to come up by day or by 
night according as they are treated. This leads us 
on to rhythms engrained in the constitution. Some 
moths are active by day and others by night, just as 
some flowers open by day and others by night. Some 
walking-stick insects are absolutely motionless during 
the day, but begin to explore whenever night falls. 
There are many internal vital rhythms which have been 
punctuated in reference to external periodicities; an 
organic memory is established which eventually pro- 
vokes activities independently of the original stimuli. 
This is not as yet psychism, but it is on the way. 

The bed-bug hides from the light; this is its tropism. 
If it be accidently exposed to the light, it immediately 
turns through 180 degrees; this is called its “ differ- 
ential sensitiveness.” It is very difficult to make a 
bed-bug which is on black paper pass over on to a piece 
of white paper. When the mourning-cloak butterfly is 
resting in the sunshine, it turns its back to the light ; 
when it is walking or flying it keeps its face the other 
way. Ifa shadow be thrown on it when it is walking, 
it stops, momentarily closes its wings, and then quickly 
takes flight. This is differential sensitiveness, when 
animals move away from situations which are un- 
favourable to the exercise of their normal tropisms. 
The sudden change provokes an opposite kind of activity 
which lasts for a time, after which there is a return 
to the former state or direction, and an important fact 
is that the sudden change, say a gust of wind, a warm 
breath, or altering the slope of the surface on which 
the insect creeps, may reverse the creature’s behaviour 
in regard to some quite different kind of stimulation, 
such as light. 

_ A well-known expression of differential sensitiveness 
Is seen in cases of so-called “death-feigning.” The 
reaction to the sudden change is abrupt immobilisa- 
tion. Many a beetle suddenly seized becomes in- 
stantaneously rigid and may remain in this condition, 
though no longer molested, for half an hour. In some 
cases the muscles pass into a tetanic state, so that a big 


insect like a water-bug can be held out stiffly by one of 





its slender legs. In higher animals the catalepsy may 
sometimes have protective value, but among insects it 
rarely admits of any utilitarian interpretation. It 
appears to be an exaggeration of differential sensitiveness. 

So far, then, in tropisms, vital rhythms, and differen- 
tial sensitiveness there is little indication of any mental 
aspect. Of that the first clear evidence is to be looked 
for when the creature tries one reaction after another 
and selects that which is most satisfactory (the “ trial 
and error’’ method), or when it illustrates “ learning,” 
which involves individual associative memory. A wasp 
struggles ingeniously to get its booty over obstacles ; a 
mortar-bee searches for the shifted snail-shell in which it 
has laid its eggs, and having found where we have put it 
remembers the place; a cockroach can be taught by 
electric shocks to avoid a dark passage in its cage; the 
sacred scarab that makes balls of dung alters its beha- 
viour according to the nature of the soil; the solitary 
urn-making wasp Ammophila closes its nest perfunc- 
torily so long as it is not fully provisioned, but when 
the labour of collecting food for the future larve is over, 
there is a careful blocking of the door and smoothing of 
the surface. In some cases a little pebble is used as a 
pounding instrument. Here we see individuality, alter- 
natives, some appreciation of means and ends. 


The next level of behaviour is instinctive. It includes 
the innate and automatic capacities of the creature as a 
whole, a chain of doings which are individually like 
reflexes, but have a psychic as well as a physiological 
concatenation—“ automatisms dominated by cerebral 
activity.”” Instinctive behaviour tends to routine, and 
yet it is often variable; it is not the result of lapsed 
intelligence, and yet it tends to become more and more 
automatic. According to Bouvier, one can hardly see 
in insects “‘ simple reflex machines,” as some mechanists 
have called them, “ for they know how to bend to cir- 
cumstances, to acquire new habits, to learn and to 
retain, to show discernment. They are, one can say, 
somnambulists whose minds awaken and give proof of 
intelligence when there is need for it.” But when the 
instinctive behaviour is most perfect, and seems almost 
rational, it is probably most divergent from intelligence. 
“Never are the insects so far from us as when they 
appear to resemble us most.” 

Bouvier is neither Lamarckian nor Weismannist, but 
he inclines to the former more than to the latter. New 
departures in instinctive behaviour may arise like 
mutations from some germinal change, but their testing 
and establishment may require intelligence, and new 
habits intelligently acquired may add to the patrimony 
of instinct. There is no faculty of “instinct”; different 
forms of instinctive behaviour may arise in different 
ways; instinctive and intelligent behaviour are not of 
the same order, yet they assist one another at many a 
turn; they are both “opposites and complements.” 
And the fact that instinctive behaviour reaches its 
climax in insects and other arthropods is correlated with 
their particular type of body-architecture, with a 
chitinous exoskeleton and the muscles inside, with 
numerous specialised appendages which are like organic 
tools—usable in certain ways and not otherwise. The 
specialised mouth-parts of a bee are the antithesis of 
man’s generalised hand, which is able to do any kind of 
work, and with this is associated the fact that the bee 
is predominantly instinctive and man intelligent. 


But let us complete our ascent of the inclined plane 
of insect behaviour by citing a case where we should say 
that intelligence takes the reins. There are predatory 
wasps called Pompilids that hunt spiders and are 
very diverse in their behaviour. There is one kind that 
follows a trapdoor spider down her shaft and stings her 
there. But in the autumn this spider makes a side shaft 
with a separate door on the surface of the soil, and this 
makes capture more difficult. What does Pompilus do? 
One trick is to carry away the two doors, for this induces 
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the spider to come up to repair the damage. Another 
trick is to stick the tail into one of the doors and then 
withdraw quickly to watch the other. If nothing 
happens, the wasp does the same thing at the other door. 
A third trick is to give certain knocks at one of the doors, 
at the same time watching the other. The spider 
eventually jumps out, a creature of great agility, but the 
wasp is quicker still! It does not seem too generous to 
call this kind of behaviour intelligent. We have great 
pleasure in calling attention to Professor Bouvier’s 
masterly book. J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
THE HOTTENTOT SCANDAL 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The restricted nature of the accounts which reach 
Great Britain upon the many activities of the League is probably 
responsible for a misapprehension as to the attitude of members 
of the Assembly upon the expedition against the Hottentots of 
the mandated area of South-West Africa. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is a very deep feeling 
upon this subject amongst the really large number of members 
who have now read the original article in THE New STATESMAN. 

That no considerable discussion has taken place is primarily 
due to the fact that M. Bellegarde, the member for Haiti, ex- 
pressed in an admirable speech the feelings of the Assembly, and 
focussed his remarks by tabling, with general approval, the 
following threefold resolution : 

1. Its great satisfaction with the official statement made by Sir 
Edgar Walton to the effect that a full and impartial inquiry will be 
held with regard to all the circumstances of the Bondelzwart insur- 
rection and its repression; and 

2. Its confident hope that when this question is laid before the 
Permanent Mandates Commission at its next session, the Com- 
mission will be able to note that satisfactory conditions have been 
re-established ; and 

3. That meanwhile the Mandatory Power will use every endeavour 
to mitigate the sufferings of the victims and in particular of the 
women and children, and that it will secure the protection and 
restitution of the livestock and the general restoration of normal 
economic conditions in the Bondelzwart district. 

The Committee proposes that this question be referred to the 
Sixth Commission. 

These resolutions have yet to be discussed by the Commission. 

But the South African Delegation has also been busy in the 
matter. Sir Edgar Walton, Lord Robert Cecil and Professor 
Gilbert Murray received a deputation introduced by Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson on Saturday last, and promptly cabled to 
General Smuts the representations of this deputation, and, it is 
understood, urged that the composition of the Commission of 
Inquiry should be both impartial and judicial, and that every 
effort should be made to succour the sufferers, and secure a 
return of the surviving cattle.—Yours, etc., 

Geneva. Joun H. Harris. 

September 11th. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE POOR LAW 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your article entitled “‘ The Same Old Story, ” on 
September 9th, you advocate for the unemployed housing, school- 
building, electrification, rural reconstruction. This is very useful 
and good. You also further suggest the abolition of the Poor 
Law system and that State officials should take its place. 

The difficulty here is that our experience of State officials in 
connection with housing schemes, and rural reconstruction 
schemes in small holdings, has been a very expensive one. Local 
authorities who know their men can provide for them better 
than London people who do not. And it is a good check on the 
loca! authorities that they are directly elected ratepayers. 
We have a million unemployed workers, so that one in seven is 
unemployed. The first six we may fairly assume to be better 
workmen than the seventh. 

It is not for us to condemn the seventh. He has been born 
less valuable, and perhaps his upbringing may have hindered 
him. In all families, whether rich or poor, there are very great 


inequalities, and it is the happiness of the strong to help the 
weak. This may be rather difficult. 


Here in Norwich we have a large seasonal industry of shoe- 
making. If you put these factory workers on outside work 
they will not be suited for it, and as the employers will keep the 
best, the second best only would come under your Government 
scheme. It seems good that these unemployed, who are turned 
off by employers in mines, farms and factories to suit their con- 
venience, should be a charge on the place where these local 
employers have their business and where these businesses can 
be made to pay directly for their maintenance. The whole 
locality will know why their rates are heavy because Mr. So-and- 
So has turned off his hands on to the rates to be supported by 
his fellow-citizens. It is not a certain safeguard, but it tends 
that way, and Mr. So-and-So will pay his share. And if a State 
scheme were started only for the unemployed, who are largely 
unemployable, I do not say, through their own fault, it would 
be a very expensive scheme and probably rather badly carried 
out. It is better to pay these poor fellows somewhat under the 
current rate, having careful regard for their families, because 
they have a tendency to spend the money unwisely. 

It is a remarkable fact that the only industry which still 
pays huge dividends, as Alderman Emil Davies constantly 
reminds us, is the Brewing Trade. The unemployed have had 
enough to spend through the very large State grants which 
have been made towards their assistance. The Poor Law 
Guardians, with their long and intimate knowledge of all the 
circumstances, are very good judges of what should be the 
amount each individual required.—Yours, etc., 

Norwich. HERBERT A. Day. 

September 11th. 


[We have not suggested, as Mr. Day implies, that all the 
business of the Poor Law should be transferred holus-bolus to 
the hands of “ State officials” in London. None of the plans 
for the abolition of the Poor Law—neither the Reports of the 
Royal Commission in 1909, nor the Maciean Committee’s Report 
in 1917, nor the Labour Party’s Bill which embodies the Maclean 
recommendations—proposes the abolition of local authorities, 
but only of one among them—that extravagant anachronism, 
the Board of Guardians. So far as unemployment is concerned, 
there is general agreement that the problem is, by its very 
nature, a national and not a local one. Local experience and 
local effort can, no doubt, contribute towards its solution, and 
the ‘Local Unemployment Authority,” supplementing the 
work of the national authority, has a definite place in the Maclean 
recommendations and the Labour Party’s Bill. Mr. Day’s 
sentimental plea for the Poor Law will, we imagine, convince 
neither the unemployed, nor the ratepayers, nor the public 
conscience.—Eb. N.S.] 


SEXUAL CRIME AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Reading your article on Lord Riddell, I could not help 
wondering whether his lordship’s occupation would not be gone 
if our laws on divorce and sexual crime were in line with those 
of other civilised countries in Europe. If our divorce law were 
reformed up to that level, and if sexual “ crime ” were confined 
to cases of force or fraud or of protecting youth, the News of the 


World would be far less voluminous.—yYours, etc., 
E. S. P. Haynes. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE DEVASTATED 
REGION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—In your issue of August 19th I mentioned the prosecution 
at Laon of a person alleged to have claimed about thirteen 
million francs for the destruction of property that cost him 
250,000 not long before the war. The name of this person is 
Léon Armand. He is also accused of having claimed three 
million francs for the destruction of a glass factory that never 
existed at all, on which claim he is alleged to have been paid 
a million and a-half on account. 

I have now ascertained that M. Armand is a member of the 
Second Arbitration Commission for adjudicating on claims for 
damage done in the devastated region, which sits at Valenciennes, 
where its offices are in the Rue Tamar. Although the “ Industrial 
Reconstruction Office” began about a year ago the inquiry 
that has led to the institution of criminal proceedings against 
M. Armand, the latter had not up to a week ago thought it 
necessary to resign his seat on the Arbitration Commission, nor 
had the French Government asked him to do so. Yet one 
would have thought that the mere fact that he is himself 4 
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claimant for damage to property should have disqualified him 
for membership of a tribunal which ought to be composed of 
disinterested and impartial persons. 

M. Armand’s colleagues on the Second Arbitration Commission 
are, I am informed, a M. Delcourt, barrister, and a M. Béguin, 
who represents the Prefect of the Department of the Nord. 
Their responsibility would seem to be involved in the charges 
against their colleague, and it would be interesting to know 
how they came to pass his claims. Indeed, the circumstances 
demand something more than proceedings against one individual. 
If the French Government wishes people in other countries to 
retain any belief in its good faith in the matter of the devastated 
region, it would do well to order a public inquiry into all the 
proceedings of the Second Arbitration Commission at Valen- 
ciennes, if not into those of all the similar tribunals.— Yours, etc., 

Geneva. Rosert DELL. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I have been inundated with correspondence (I believe 
that is the correct phrase) concerning my article in your last 
issue ; that is to say I have received two letters and three post 
cards correcting my mistake in attributing Stories from Homer 
to Dean Church instead of to A. T. Church. I read the stories 
at an age when initials were insignificant, which, however, does 
not excuse me. I must apologise to my readers, but I hope 
that they will not take my apology as withdrawing a jot from 
my praise of the excellent writings of Dean Church.—Yours, etc., 

AFFABLE Hawk. 


Miscellany 
PAUL VERLAINE 


r | XHE first volume of Verlaine’s complete correspondence 
has just been published (Messein, 1922), though no 
indication is given of how many volumes are to 

follow. It is full of delightful matter, though we cannot 

entirely congratulate the editor on his work. He cannot 
be blamed for failing to obtain Rimbaud’s papers from 
the family ; but it is painful to learn that the volume 
has been expurgated, as such would have been the wish of 
Verlaine (!). This is a method of repaying the French 
debt with which we could dispense. Further, the letters 
are not arranged chronologically, but according to the 
persons to whom they were addressed, with the result 
that we travel the same territory several times. Most of 
the letters printed in the present volume are written to his 

faithful if pedestrian friend Lepelletier, and of these a 

goodly proportion deal with his first visit to London, in 

company with Rimbaud. We can be grateful for what we 
get, after we have been allowed our first grumble, for the 
character of the writer comes out of the book. 

Verlaine was the complete child; not, indeed, as a poet, 

for he was one of the most cunning of poets, but as a human 
being, exhibiting the two chief qualities of children— 
helplessness and high spirits. These high spirits he needed, 
and they were, indeed, the counterpart of his helplessness, 
for chance seized violently on the helpless creature and 
used no weapon but the bludgeon. But, despite the blows 
that rained upon his head, he always came up smiling, 
ready to receive the next assault and the world never 
became for him “a place of wrath and tears.” 
_ His helplessness he recognised, and he searched for support 
im many places. Nearest at hand was his mother, that 
charming, optimistic, lovable woman, who could never give 
him the discipline he desired, but instead, something much 
more valuable—unfailing love and cheerful tenderness, 
surviving every scandal. Fortunately, she lived long into 
his life, and perhaps he never quite recovered from her 
death, hastened by nursing him through an illness. 

Then he dreamed of himself as a husband and father, 
a pillar of society, with a wife who was to symbolise the 





more charming bourgeois qualities—love and chastity 
and a 

Voice soft and low, 

An excellent thing in woman. 

L’amie, oui, car quel nom donner A qui venait de m’inspirer 
tout a coup, tel un coup, de . . . joie calme, ce refraichissement tout 
fleurant d’innocence et de simplicité . . . Ne serait-ce pas un hasard 

- un heureux inespéré, inespérable hasard, qui mettait cette 
douce fille sur le chemin mauvais, oi je sentais bien que j’allais 
me perdre ? Mystérieux candeur et inquiétant, mais d'une 
inquietude charmante, et qui est 4 la fausse, 4 la coupable sécurité 
du libertinage et de ses suppéts mAles et femelles, la sécurité méme, 
par leffort incessant d’une bonne conscience, et d’une volonte en 
outre, qui sait ce qu'elle veut et peut. ( Confessions.) 


He dreams, too, in a page of charming sentiment, of 
the daughter that might be his. 


Elle a onze ans, le commencement de lage ingrat pour les filles, 
dit-on. Je ne suis plus de cet avis et j’ai raison—longue, mince, 
avee une téte forte aux cheveux indifferents, mais des yeux ! 
- . « Ces yeux, ses yeux! 

Elle n’est pas belle, ni méme jolie—Méme elle est un peu laide, 
mais si tendrement ! 

Elle est instruite, elle coud comme une fée, et sait son cathéchisme 
comme un ange. Sa premiére commission sera bonne—comme elle ! 

Quand elle me regarde, c’est dans tout moi cette paix de 
labsolution pour un chrétien, ce regard en or du général pour un 
soldat, qui vient d’étre bien brave. (Mémoires d'un Veuf.) 


Poor feeble dreams! Marriage was not to be the support 
he looked for; the simple, half-educated, delightful 
Mathilde was too small for the burden. Quarrels broke 
out at once, and after his flight to London with Rimbaud 
(the period treated at length in this first volume of letters), 
all was over. 

Des petits billets, missives innocentes entretenaient la “flamme ” 
delicieusement insinuante, qui par la suite devait, aprés des 
“querélles énormes d’aigles rouges,” s’éteindre dans le vertigineux 
d’un procés en separation, puis dans le fangeux d’un divorce. Mais 
n’anticipons pas sur tant d’horreurs! (Confessions.) 


This support he eventually found in Rome, and his fervent 
Catholic faith was the keynote to his mature life, the 
faith for which he changed all his opinions, becoming a 
royalist, a reactionary and a jingo. The conversion of 
this ‘“ poéte ultra moderniste’’ (Correspondance), this 
lover of fogs and streets and cities, was bred of no poring 
over dusty bric-a-brac, despite his 

Oxford est une ville qui me consola 

Toujours révant de ce moyen age-la. 


It was the opposite of Newman’s, that child of the Middle 
Ages and of the romantic revival. It was more akin to 
the vision of Saul of Tarsus. 


Je ne sais quoi ou Qui me souleva soudain, me jeta hors de mon 
lit, sans que je purse prendre le temps de m’habiller et me prosterna 
en larmes, en sanglots, au pied du Crucifix et de l'image suréroga- 
toire, evocatrice de la plus étrange mais 4 mes yeux de la plus 
sublime dévotion des temps modernes de Il’Eglise catholique. 
L’heure seule du lever, deux heures au moins peutétre aprés ce 
veritable petit (ou grand?) miracle moral, me fit me relever, et je 
vaguai selon le réglement, aux soins de ménage (faire mon lit, 
balayer la chambre -), lorsque le gardien de jour entra qui 
m’adressa la phrase traditionelle. Tout va bien? Je lui répondis 
aussitét. 

“* Dites 4 Monsieur l’AumOnier de, venir.” 

Celui-ci entrait dans ma cellule quelques minutes aprés. Je lu 
fis part de ma “ conversion.” 

C’en était une serieusement. Je croyais, je voyais, il me 
semblait, que je savais, j’etais illuminé. Je fus allé au Martyre 
pour de bon—et j’avais d’immenses repentirs évidemment pro- 
portionnés 4 la grandeur de l’offensé, mais sans nul doute, pour 
mon examen a présent, fort exagérés. 

D’ailleurs ou est fier quand on se compare. 

Et je suis comme la généralité des hommes. (Mes Prisons.) 
And the abiding impression remained. Right at the end 
of his life he writes: 

Nous laisserons les Révérends Péres a leurs affaires et reviendrons 
aux nétres, sans doute futiles aprés les leurs. Mais je ne suis qu’um 
pauvre artiste, resté tout simple, redevenu Catholique pour la 
doctrine et non un casuiste. (Quinze Jours en Hollande.) 

This faith dominated his life and tortured him with the 
memory of his wife, through his belief in the impossibility 
of divorce imparted by the one branch of the Christian 
faith which teaches, “‘ What God hath joined, let not man 
put asunder.” 
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For years, too, the Catholic faith enabled him to put aside 
Drink, to live respectably and happily during his second 
visit to England as a schoolmaster in Bournemouth, 
and with that simple schoolmaster in Lincolnshire, whom 
he has described so delightfully (Fortnightly Review, July, 
1894), and then almost as a saint in the clerical school at 
Rethel. For Drink was the deadly enemy the child 
could not withstand, and which made him morose and 
quarrelsome : 


Cette absinthe, quelle horreur, quand j’y pense alors et d’un 
depuis, qui n’est pas loin, assez loin pour ma dignité, pour ma 
santé, pour ma dignité pourtant plus encore, quand j’y pense vrai- 
ment. . . .. J’aurai plus tard 4 raconter bien d’autres et 
bien autres absurdités (et pis) dues & cet abus de cette horrible 
chose, la boisson, et, dans la boisson, cet abus lui-méme, source 
de folie et de crime, d’idioties et de honte que les gouvernements 
devraient sinon supprimer (et au fond pourquoi non?) du moins 
terriblement, taxer et imposer: L’absinthe! (Confessions.) 


We may, perhaps, see another side of this picture, and 
believe Verlaine’s careless ways and habits were far from 
entirely bad for the development of his talents and even the 
means to revealing some of his charm as a character. But 
such was not his view, and he welcomed the Catholic Reve- 
lation as an arm with which to combat his vice. Respectable 
persons on both sides of the Channel have seized on Rimbaud 
as the seducer and debaucher of Verlaine, as the man who 
taught him to drink and finally ruined his self-respect. This 
view will not bear a moment’s examination. Verlaine had 
taken to absinthe long before he met Rimbaud. It was 
he, in fact, who introduced him to it (c.f. Rimbaud, par 
E. Delahaye), and he was well on the way to quarrelling 
with his wife before the arrival of Rimbaud. It was perhaps 
unfortunate that Rimbaud had the constitution of an ox 
and a head like iron, and could hence, without damage, 
drink ten glasses of absinthe to one by Verlaine. But it is 
difficult to see how anyone as susceptible as Verlaine could 
not help greatly benefiting by intellectual commerce with 
one so profoundly original as Rimbaud. This friendship was, 
after all, the great emotional experience of Verlaine’s life, and 
it may be plausibly argued that it was Rimbaud’s example 
which set Verlaine on to those metrical audacities that will 
make his name live. 

But, quite apart from this, Verlaine never became de- 
moralised. His conversion to teetotalism and chastity took 
place subsequently to his friendship with Rimbaud (who 
appears to get all the discredit for having been shot at), and 
even at the end of his life, penniless, alcoholised, persecuted 
by two wretched women, and wracked with pain, there is no 
sign of intellectual or moral fatigue. On the contrary, there 
emerges a new Verlaine, still childish but wise, the chef 
@école, lecturing on literature from his bed in the hospital, 
telling his jewnes what fools they were, and how good 
were all the old authors they despised, preaching the merits 
of hard work and sincerity, and the importance of a wide 
taste in literature. The Verlaine of the last phase, as 
painted in M. Delahaye’s brilliant and sympathetic sketch, is 
far other than the moral wreck so dear to those who want to 
round off a tale. 

In the first volume of his letters both Verlaine and 
Rimbaud come off triumphantly. As anyone might 
imagine, they did not spend their whole time shooting each 
other or knocking each other down, but, on the contrary, 
were devoted to each other and completely happy in each 
other’s society. 

The letters in this charming volume are mostly those 
written to Lepelletier from London, whither Verlaine fled 
with Rimbaud, fearing, perhaps unnecessarily, persecution 
for his services to the Commune. “ Je ne geindrai pas 
comme Ovide,” cries this ideal exile, “* et j’aborderai tout de 
suite le chapitre Impressions de Voyage.” With a quick 


eye and a light heart one can be happy even in London. 
1870 is very distant to-day, and Londoners will be grateful 
for his delightful sketches of mid-Victorian London: the 
lavatories, the bootblacks, the whores, the restaurants, the 


Sunday observance, and everything that strikes the delighted 
traveller’s eyes: 

Nous apprenons I’Anglais & force, Rimbaud et moi. Dans 4 
Poé, dans le recueils de chansons populaires, dans Robertson (which 
or what Robertson ?%), etc., etc. De plus, chez les marchands, 
public houses, libraires, etc., nous nous faisons poser les “ colles” 
au point de vue le la pronunciation. Tous les jours nous faisons 
des courses énormes dans les faubourgs et la compagne. Kew, 
Woolwich, ete. . . . car tout Londres est connu de longue date. 
Drury Lane, Whitechapel, Pimlico, Angel, La Cité, Hyde Park, 
etc., n’ont plus de mystére pour nous. Cet été, nous irons probable- 
ment 4 Brighton et, peut-étre en Ecosse, en Irlande. Pour l’instant 
nous téchons 4 gagner quelques sols. Sous trés peu nous saurons 
assez baragouiner pour donner des legons de frangais, latin, etc.” 
(p. 806). . . . Vous connaissez sans doute les primitifs du National 
Gallery. Bellini! que c’est beau! Et que c’est beau aussi, les 
Reynolds du Musée Wallace ! Mais zut pour ce farceur de Turner ; 
un mauvais Monticelli ! 

Those who want to know what Verlaine was really like 
will do well to begin by disregarding his biographers, and 
concentrate rather on his wonderful autobiographies and 
his correspondence now in course of publication. 

Francis BIRRELL. 


Drama 
BODY AND SOUL 


r I SHE Euston Music Hall makes a fine confortable 
theatre ; it holds a large audience, the seats are 
cheap and smoking is permitted. ‘“ The Regent” 

is the sort of theatre we want, provided the plays performed 

there are going to be chosen with the discretion shown by 
the management of the Lyric, Hammersmith. It is 
doubtful if “‘ Denry,”’ the manager of the original “‘ Regent,” 
would have opened with Body and Soul, despite its author- 
ship., Yet “ Denry,” shrewd as he was, was capable of 
making mistakes, especially in the fourth dimension, and 
now I come to think of it, opening with Body and Sout 
is the kind of mistake he might have made. The “ body ” 
of this play is farce, its “ soul” is satire, and its satire is 
of the kind which is much better appreciated by those at a 
distance from the objects satirised. Common sense, brains, 
and good feeling are represented in the play as concomitants 
of a strong Midland accent, while all the flibberty-gibbet 
folly of London fashion is concentrated, for contrast, in 
the person of Lady Mab, whom readers of The Pretty 

Lady will remember under another name. 

The vigorous, ingenious young critic, Dixon Scott, who 
died at Gallipoli, once wrote that ‘a Londoner sees life 
at an angle, foreshortened, as from a stage-box; instead 
of taking to it gradually, breast on, from the primitive 
beach, every step an adventure, he nips into it aslant, deep 
water at once, from the door of his sophisticated bathing- 
van—a solid half of experience irrevocably missed.” 

Mr. Bennett, the novelist, has owed much to being also 
“a man from the north.” “ Provincialism,” Dixon Scott 
wrote again, “‘ teaches an artist proportion and perspective, 
teaches him humility, persuades him, above everything, 
to that wordless belief in something finer than he has experi- 
enced.” This, perhaps, is pitching the benefits rather high; 
Provincialism certainly heightens the excitement of the 
hunt for the real right thing, but humility ‘is not inseparable 
from it, and the play reminded me so forcibly of this that 
the satirist’s aim was defeated. I began to ask myself if 
the satire were fair, and satire has failed when one puts 
that question to oneself. The satirist must be so pointful 
and amusing that it is precisely that question which should 
seem, of all others, most pedantic to ask. Mr. Bennett’s 
satire was not. Though he slashed and hacked at Lady 
Mab, he drew not blood, but sawdust. Yet at a distance, 
it is conceivable he might appear to be delivering thrusts 
into a vital being. “ Denry” might have been taken in, 
just as I might be deceived into thinking that a play which 
slaughtered, say, the Mayoress of Bursley was effective 
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satire, while he would recognise it instantly as plausible, 
but far from penetrating. No; I am too modest. I 
believe a sense of reality would save me from such mistakes. 
It was that sense turned upon the contrasted figure of 
Blanche Nixon, seller of typewriting machines, which 
revealed her as a mere romantic figment of class prejudice. 
There are no such stunningly adept and forceful 
maidens, even among those who exclaim “ ’swelp me bob,” 
and can sell the machine they want to by praising the one 
they do not. I want to dwell for a moment on this con- 
trasted pair, for it will explain why I found Mr. Bennett’s 
satire irritating. 

Lady Mab is a type exceedingly vulnerable to satire. But 
—here is the weakness of Mr. Bennett’s satire, apart from 
his failure to get near enough to actuality to make it bite— 
from a point of view which he rejects. Lady Mab is repre- 
sented as the daughter of a marquis who exploits the notoriety 
which her beauty and her fads and freaks have established. 
But suppose she were a Gaby from the Five Towns, there 
is nothing in what he shows us, in her manufacture of 
impromptus, her trick of getting into camera range, her 
recklessness, which he would not have actually relished as 
proving she had “ picked it up right well,” and he would 
have sympathised with her success in coining money out 
of public curiosity. Now, if Mr. Bennett were an old- 
fashioned believer in noblesse oblige, we could understand his 
castigating Lady Mab as a renegade to tradition; but he 
is not. He is only exasperated by her having an 
extra card in her hand, and what is more, he does 
not allow her its value; indeed, he smuggles it into 


the hand of his ‘“ Lancashire wench” and asks us 
to admire the way Blanche plays it. It is Blanche 
who, while affected Lady Mab sits snivelling and 


crushed in the drawing-room of the Mayor of Bursley, by 
noting the whiteness of the curtains, the fineness of the tea- 
cloth, wins the Mayoress’s heart, and, by her directness, the 
admiration of the Mayor. Blanche is the one who knows 
that it pays to be pleasantly peremptory and natural ; 
Blanche is the one who knows how easy it is, after all, to get 
her way, and that if you stick to your direction a quick, firm 
step will take you there, and meanwhile is at home ; Blanche 
is the one who understands that proper behaviour is behaviour 
proper to circumstances, who at a pinch is prepared to dis- 
regard people’s feelings and even their rights in property. 
That is to say, Mr. Bennett has transferred all the qualities, 
good, bad and indifferent, which are usually encouraged by 
an assured position to a young woman who has struggled 
as a schoolmistress and sells typewriters; and perhaps he 
admires them over much. Lady Mab describes herself as 
being “sick of being a silly, capricious aristocrat.” Spoken 
from an apron stage in the self-explanatory manner of a 
character in an Elizabethan play and addressed to the 
audience, that might pass, but in a satirical farce with a 
realistic basis it is a false note, as false as making her inform 
her lover from the Five Towns that the Slade School, which 
she frequents, is ‘‘ the best school of art in London,” while 
sitting in a room decorated with cubistic extravagances she 
certainly would not have learnt to admire under Mr. Tonks. 
Mr. Bennett hits hard, but in the wrong places. Procopo, 
the fashionable spiritualist, whom Lady Mab adores and 
“has placed on the map,” is a blow nearer a mark. A 
great deal more fun might have been got out of Procopo. 
The enthusiastic surrender of Lady Mab’s before false 
prophets, sham artists, bogus writers and their docility in 
withdrawing admiration at a hint, is fair mark for satire. 
It has been hit very amusingly, by the bye, ina little play called 
Idle Women, by Miss Ponsonby. The predicaments of aristo- 
crats who have lost their dividends and rents may also make 
themes for caustic comedy (nineteenth century transfer 
of votes—twentieth century transfer of property), though 
they cannot be written, as I indicated above, from the 
point of view of one who admires decision in money-making 
expedients and scorns fastidiousness. But it would be 
beside the truth to hold up the characters as lacking in 





courage or expertness in handling human beings and unex- 
pected situations. ‘* Come out with me,” so the impossible 
Blanche apostrophises the improbable Lady Mab after 
she has given all her ladyship’s money to a Bursley 
Health Institute, “Come out with me and cease to 
be an amateur. I will find a post for you in an: 
office and you shall learn an art of which you are still most 
beautifully ignorant—the art of being really alive and really 
independent. Come out with me, and be Jane Smith. . . . 
Does it appeal to you?” If a seat on an office stool was a 
means to being “ really alive and really independent " the 
world would be a happy place. Where, and oh, where, has 
Mr. Bennett’s sense of reality gone? Away with his sense 
of appropriate language it seems. “ An art of which you are 
still most beautifully ignorant!” ’Swelp me bob, if the lass 
hasn’t digested Henry James ! 

Lady Mab goes on a lecturing tour with Procopo in 
America. In the circumstances, the step seems practical, 
but it meets with contempt; the other two probably 
underrate the strain. ‘“ Why, of course, she was born to 
give lectures in America. That’s how they'll all end. 
Aaron; Allwho? Blanche: All the Lady Mabs. They’ll 
think that’s what Columbus discovered America for. Aaron: 
You’re a terrible woman. Blanche (swectly): Lam. And 
I’m hungry. Shall we go to Lyons? Aaron: Yes, let's, 
Blanche (with Midland accent): But, look here, young man. 
This ’ere bag. Art going to lug it down St. James’s Street ? 
Aaron (with Midland accent): I am that!” 

The acting was thoroughly competent. Miss Viola Tree 
did everything floppy and affected required of her extremely 
well and with complete artistic self-devotion. Miss Nan 
Marriott-Watson’s vitality combined with professional finish 
is sure to bring her right to the front of her profession. 
Mr. Charles Groves and Miss Dora Gregory were faultless 
as the Mayor and Mayoress, and Mr. Baliol Holloway got 


out all there was in the part of Procopo. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 


Music 
THE MUNICH FESTIVAL 


"T's Munich Festival lasts from August Ist to 
September 30th. It takes place at the three 
principal theatres of Munich, all of which 
belong to the State. Think of it! Three 
theatres belonging to the State in Munich and not 
one theatre belonging to the nation in the whole 
of England, Scotland and Wales! However, do not 
let our thoughts linger longer than a moment on 
this deplorable country. Of these three theatres the 
oldest, the Residenz, holds six hundred and thirty- 
seven persons and was built in 1753. It is perhaps 
the most famous and most beautiful rococo theatre 
in Europe, and everyone who knows Munich must 
have a vivid recollection of it. The next oldest, 
and the largest, is the National Theatre, built in 
the classic style; it adjoins the Residenz Theatre 
and is beautifully situated in the most central 
square in Munich, the Max-Joseph Platz. This was 
built about 1823 and holds just under two thousand. 
The most recent of the three theatres is the Prinz- 
regenten Theatre, which holds about eleven hundred and 
is built on the model of the Bayreuth Theatre, with a 
sunken orchestra. The festival performances are divided 
among these theatres roughly as follows: The Mozart 
operas are given in the Residenz Theatre, which is 
only fit and proper, seeing that it was built three years 
before Mozart was born. It is the correct size for 
Mozartian opera, and to give any Mozart opera, except 
perhaps The Magic Flute, in a larger theatre is to damn 
the opera before it begins. However, more of this 
later. The Wagner operas are naturally given in the 
Prinzregenten Theatre, which was built for them. 
It is Wagner's revenge on the citizens of Munich who 
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chased him out of their capital in 1866 from jealousy 
of King Ludwig’s extravagant patronage of the com- 
poser. The Bayreuth Theatre was to have been origi- 
nally at Munich, so the result of Munich’s agitation is 
that the Bavarians to-day have got two Wagner theatres, 
one at Bayreuth and another at Munich. In the National 
Theatre are given most of the new operas and choral 
works, also certain works whose character is more 
suited to this theatre than to the severe, almost religious 
atmosphere of the Prinzregenten Theatre. Now let 
me detail to the unhappy Londoner, and to all the 
unhappy Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irishmen, Welshmen 
and Colonials who live in the Land of Cup-Ties the list 
of works performed during the Munich Festival : 
Wagner—Ring (twice). 

Meistersinger (four times). 

Tristan and Isolda (three times). 

Parsifal (four times). 

(I think they rather overdo Parsifal, but the Germans 

are just as foolish as we are over our Parsifal.) 
Mozart—Cori fan tutte. 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (twice). 
Figaros Hochzeit (twice). 
Don Giovanni. 
Die Zauberfléte. 
Strauss—Der Rosenkavalier. 
Ariadne auf Naxos (twice). 
Feuersnot. 
Also the following operas : 
Die Végel, by Walter Braunfels. 
Acis and Galathea, by Handel. 
Palestrina, by Hans Pfitzner (three times). 
Euryanthe, by Weber. 
Iphigenia in Aulis, by Gluck. 
Der Corregidor, by Hugo Wolf. 
Oberon, by Weber. 
In addition to all these operas they do a full choral 
performance in the National Theatre of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, a new choral work by Hans Pfitzner 
called Von deutscher Seele and Strauss’s ballet-opera 
Josephs Legende. 

Now, this is something like a programme, but it would 
be a prodigious feat if it were done in the slovenly 
way in which operas and most big choral works are 
done in this country. Done, as Mr. Bruno Walter, 
the musical director and his colleagues on the stage 
and in the orchestra, get it done, it is simply staggering. 
This is not my opinion only ; it is also the opinion of 
a famous English conductor who was in Munich with 
me. The performances of the Wagner operas were, 
as regards orchestral playing, general ensemble, stage 
production and setting, immensely superior to any 
operatic performances we ever hear in London. As 
for the Mozart—well, except for the initial sound- 
conception, shown in some of the Dent-Carey per- 
formances at the “‘ Old Vic.,”’ we have never heard 
anything in London remotely resembling the perfection 
of Mr. Bruno Walter’s Cori fan tutte and Die Entfiihrung. 
I say nothing about the other Mozart operas because 
I did not hear them, but those two simply took one’s 
breath away. There was a precision, a lightness, a unity 
combined with such grace and verve as one associates 
with the finest of French performances at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris, but with an underlying solidity 
which gave even more polish and finish to the result. 
What is the secret of such a remarkable approach to 
perfection ? Well, one explanation of it is rehearsing. 
‘We have really been rehearsing this opera for ten 
years,’ said Mr. Bruno Walter to my friend. In Mr. 
Bruno Walter’s office in the National Theatre I saw 
a time-table showing the rehearsals. I saw down for 
the next day the name of a work that was not to be 
produced for some weeks to come and against it this 
note: “Ninth rehearsal.” Just think of it! Ninth 


orchestral rehearsal of a choral work that was not to 
be produced for weeks, but which they would go on 
rehearsing every week until its performance. 


Why, 





an English conductor is lucky if he gets three rehearsals 
of a new work. There may be an equal passion for 
perfection in the souls of some English musicians, but 
it stands very little chance of surviving the conditions 
which English musicians are called upon to face. What 
is the matter with this country artistically is that it 
completely lacks organisation. I don’t believe for 
one moment that the Germans are naturally more 
musical than we are. I believe that they may have 
become so by virtue of living in a country where artistic 
activities have been for centuries better organised than 
ours. Germany owes its present-day artistic wealth— 
a wealth which has survived the strain of the war and 
the peace, though this strain has been far greater 
than that borne by any other country except Russia— 
it owes this artistic wealth, I maintain, to its constitution, 
to the fact that it consisted until 1870 of a number of 
comparatively small States, each with its centre. In 
short, Germany has never suffered as Great Britain 
has suffered from the evils of centralisation. Germany 
does not consist, as England does, of one gigantic, 
overgrown capital and then swarms of dirty houses 
and factories gathered into promiscuous and character- 
less heaps. Leeds, Birmingham, Bradford, Huddersfield, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Leicester, Wolverhampton, 
Northampton, Hanley, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Cardiff—what are these but a number of featureless 
smoke and mud pies? Many of them are far larger than 
Munich. But it is perhaps unfair to compare them to 
Munich, which is one of the most beautiful cities on the 
face of the earth, but there is hardly a German town 
which is not a very paradise compared to them. 
Industrialism does not ruin German towns as it has 
ruined English towns, because the Germans had some 
standards already set before their eyes. Their petty 
princes and grand dukes, electors, landgraves, mark- 
graves and burggraves had had their town, and in their 
town their town-residence or palace, and their court 
and court-theatre, and so formed a nucleus to which 
could gravitate all the artistic talent of their town or 
province. In England for centuries all artistic talent 
has had to gravitate to London, where it has been hard 
put to it not to starve. To-day its poets, who might 
be writing plays, have to earn a living by writing for 
newspapers, as there is no market outside London for 
plays, and London theatres live on the floating hotel- 
population which fills the stalls. Londoners do not go 
to the London theatres, they are too expensive. 
Provincials have no theatres to go to and, in any case, 
only the half-witted or those too poor to move live in 
the English provinces. In Munich there were three 
young students from the Royal College of Music. Their 
ability, their enthusiasm and their energy were astonish- 
ing; each of them had the stuff of half-a-dozen Germans 
in him, but it was pathetic to hear their ideas as to what 
they were going to do in England, fresh from the stimulus 
of the marvels of Munich. They will do nothing, or 
next to nothing; but it will not be their own fault. 
The position in England is almost hopeless. There 
are in Germany a hundred towns with first-rate theatres 
in being, constantly occupied by theatrical companies 
playing Shakespeare, Shaw, and all the European classics. 
It is exactly the same with opera. While these towns 
retain their individuality and flourish as centres 0 
culture, the arts ofthe theatre and of music will flourish 
also. They have a corporate life and a strong tradition. 
There are only two towns in England that have any 
conscious corporate life. They are Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that all that is good in England comes from one oF 
other of them, except for those men of individual genius 
which the English nation keeps on throwing up any- 
where in sheer disgust and irritation. Another century, 
erhaps, and there will be no more of them. God will 
ave given us up. W. J. TuRNER. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O you remember the description of the meals which 
D were prepared for poor Mr. Polly by his wife, and 
Mr. Wells’s comment, which I reckon among the 
soundest of his generalisations upon society and the life 
of man? The passage runs as follows : 

Drink indeed our teachers will criticise nowadays both as regards 
quantity and quality, but neither Church nor State nor school 
will raise a warning finger between a man and his hunger and his 
wife’s catering. So on nearly every day in his life Mr. Polly fell 
into a violent rage and hatred against the outer world in the after- 
noon, and never suspected that it was this inner world to which I 
am with such masterly delicacy alluding, that was thus reflecting 
its sinister disorder upon the things without. It is a pity that some 
human beings are not more transparent. If Mr. Polly, for example, 
had been transparent, or even passably translucent, then perhaps 
he might have realised, from the Laocoon struggle he would have 
glimpsed, that indeed he was not so much a human being as a civil 
war. 

Wonderful things must have been going on inside Mr. Polly. 
Oh! wonderful things. It must have been like a badly-managed 
industrial city during a period of depression; agitators, acts of 
violence, strikes, the forces of law and order doing their best, rushings 
to and fro, upheavals, the Marseillaise, tumbrils, the rumble and the 
thunder of the tumbrils. 


* * ok 


The story is one of the best Mr. Wells ever wrote. I 
still think of Mr. Polly from time to time, though it is years 
since I read about him. The above passage came into my 
mind through association by contraries. I had been reading 
Lady Jekyll’s excellent and moving Kitchen Essays (Nelson, 
5s.), feeling as I read, for the first time, the kind of pleasure 
musical people must derive from reading a score. Her 
chapter on “ Christmas Cheer,” for instance, dispelled for 
me, as I read, recollections of the gloom of the festal season. 
After a paragraph or two about decorations, and after re- 
minding us that we set plum pudding and mince pies on fire, 
not, as we suppose, to increase their wholesomeness, but to 
invoke the blessing of the Sun, she proceeds :—‘* Let us, 
then, keep Christmas with all time-honoured usages of high 
festival, and again welcome the turkey with abundant accom- 
paniments of bread sauce and gravy. Let an additional 
brown fire-proof or white metal dish follow it with ample 
supplies of chestnut darkly braised with good stock, or 
creamed to a delicious purée with milk and butter. Then 
there will be room also for midget sausages and tiny, crisp 
curls of bacon, for browned or new potatoes (bottled by the 
prudent), for grilled mushrooms and little balls of stuffing 
or precious truffles. These can never all be swiftly or 
adequately distributed from one dish.” 


* * x 


You catch the thrill? Of course you do! But, as a 
literary man, let me point out, not the practical good sense 
of the advice which is obvious, but the power of the adverbs, 
“swiftly and adequately,” in bringing before one the 
emotional tension of the assembled guests. I have never 
read Dumas’ Cookery Book, but this book of Lady Jekyll’s 
has the gusto one supposes his must possess. The merit of 
these Kitchen Essays is not merely that they are extremely 
practical, but they convince the reader that good cooking is 
thoroughly worth achieving. There is another point about 
them. Up to a certain point we are all psychologists about 
food; we do not offer our guests créme brulé at breakfast, 
for example ; but Lady Jekyll carries such discretions much 
further. She has separate chapters on a little dinner before 
a play, on supper after the play, on luncheons for motor 
excursions in winter, on food for travellers, on food for 
musicians, speakers, singers, before their ordeals, on food 
for the punctual and unpunctual, on bachelors’ dinners, on 
holiday hampers ; and in each case she shows a subtle sense 
of what is likely to give most pleasure. I am not specialist 
enough to criticise the recipes she has collected. The 





motto of her book is a modest one from Montaigne, “ Here I 
have but gathered a nosegay of strange flowers, and have 
put nothing of mine into it but the thread to bind them”; 
but the quality of the thread I can judge of, and it is clear 
that it was woven by an enthusiast who knew what she was 


talking about. 
* * * 


During the war food acquired a romantic importance. 
The most emaciate or most complicated sage would in 
France have recaptured the forgotten gusto of a smuggled 
dormitory feast. Other familiar things, too, acquired a 
profound significance ; a smooth pillow and a turned down 
sheet, for instance, meant peace and rest unfathomable. 
I had short and mild experiences, yet enough for a bird 
of mountainous grandeur, eaten at Christmas at Ypres, 
to stand out against the sky of memory. In dessert we 
were well off—we had figs, raisins, chocolates, gingerbreads ; 
but till a ham arrived in a tin box like a musical instrument, 
and that bird, it seemed possible that in stable dishes our 
feast might be lacking. How was it to be cooked? Oil 
lamps with a blowpipe attached were not adequate, and 
to drop it in the porridge pot and boil it soft would have 
been desecration. There were nuns still left in Ypres in 
1914, and it was decided that I should take it round to 
their kitchen. They were kind, sweet, endlessly obliging 
people. Christmas Day began for ambulance men like 
any other. There might be a truce along the line that 
morning, but there had not been a truce the day before. 
At the same black hour before dawn we were roused by 
the last man on watch beating a jangling din out of empty 
Shell-cases ; the figures wrapped in brown rugs began to 
stir in their dreams like chrysalises whose sensitive ends are 
touched, and blinking somnambulists to emerge from under 
them and stagger towards the corner of the room called the 
kitchen, where they burnt themselves awake with mouthfuls 
of over-hot porridge. Work was over by ten that morning, 
and the rest of the day was spent in nailing up holly, fixing 
a chandelier of motor lamps, beating up and borrowing 
things of every description from spoons to trestle tables, 
and later in constant visits to see how the turkey was 
browning. Our feast, like all good feasts, began in por- 
tentous solemnity and ended in song. The nuns came up 
to listen and pull crackers with us, and when the Mother 
Superior was crowned with a paper cap they laughed, 
flung up their hands and clapped them down on their 
knees like true Flemings. It was all over by nine o’clock ; 
yet we felt we had eaten and drunk like Balshazzar. 

ok * a 


Now I am on the subject of the romantic importance of 
food to campaigners, I may as well suggest a footnote to 
the passage dealing with Alexander in Mr. Wells’s History 
of the World. Mr. Wells thinks Alexander’s reputation 
largely mythical. The Greek general in question was really 
more remarkable for his gulosity than his exploits, and he 
was passionately fond of fried eggs; consequently on his 
marches, whenever he entered town or village, a hubbub 
arose among the inhabitants anxious to placate him, and 
his arrival was everywhere hailed by anxious cries of 
** All eggs under the grate,” which would explain his reputa- 


tion in the ears of posterity. 
* * * 


Meredith seemed in Richard Feverel to poke fun at “ the 
wise youth ” for giving Lucy after her marriage a cookery 
book to read; but he projected a cookery book himself 
to be written in collaboration with his wife; I do not 
know if it has ever been published. I am told that Mrs. 
Conrad has one in preparation; no doubt Mr. Conrad will 
add some august adjectives—perhaps a preface. There 
are some authors whose cookery books I would not trust. 
I do not want to read one by Mr. Galsworthy, nor I think 
by Mr. Hardy, nor one by Mrs. Meynell, though I am not 
quite so sure in her case. Just out of curiosity I would 
buy one by Ibsen. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Charles Rex. By Erne: M. Dewi. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


In the course of a poem by John Davidson called The Ballad 
of Hell, the damned souls are represented as “ amazed to find 
that they could cheer.” Something of their amazement, at 
the jerky fulfilling of a neglected function, I feel to-day. I am 
amazed to find that I can blush. My sensations, interesting 
as they are in themselves, I shall probably deal with elsewhere 
under the title of “‘ A Forgotten Sport” ; my point now is their 
surprising origin. For they are caused by a volume named 
Charles Rex, by a writer named Miss Ethel Dell, who has received 
every sort of acclamation save only the morning stars singing 
together ; and I doubt if one worries about the lack of super- 
terrestrial recognition when one can sell nearly half-a-million 
copies of a single novel. It is, moreover, a volume that I was 
predisposed to regard with affection, because of this paragraph 
on its first page : 

Saltash turned and surveyed the skyline over the yacht’s sail 
with obvious discontent on his ugly face. His eyes were odd, 
one black, one grey, giving a curiously unstable appearance to 
a countenance which otherwise might have claimed to possess some 
strength. His brows were black and deeply marked. He had 
a trick of moving them in conjunction with his thoughts, so that 
his face was seldom in absolute repose. It was said that there 
was a strain of royal blood in Saltash, and in the days before he 
had succeeded to the title, when he was merely Charles Burchester, 
he had borne the nickname of “the merry monarch.” Certain 
wild deeds in a youth that had not been beyond reproach had 
seemed to warrant this, but of later years a friend has bestowed 
a@ more gracious title upon him, and to all who could claim intimacy 
with him he had become “Charles Rex.” The name fitted him 
like a garment. A certain arrogance, a certain royalty of bearing, 
both utterly unconscious and wholly unfeigned, characterised him. 
Whatever he did—and his actions were often far from praise- 
worthy—this careless distinction of mien always marked him. 
He received an almost involuntary respect wherever he went. 


It is pleasant to say that Charles Rex keeps up his form to the 
end. He habitually said “‘egad” and used “terrible foreign 
oaths’ and broke into French, though that concussion rarely 
extends to anything more than the word mais; he “ dismissed 
the waiter with a jerk of his eyebrows”; and when dining at 
his home said to the butler, “‘ ’m going to smoke on the ram- 
parts’’; and on those ramparts “ where his acres lay below 
him . . . took the cigar from his mouth and spoke ironically, 
grimly. ‘There is your kingdom, Charles Rex!’ he said.’ 
And in every line that is written about him one hears the 
thudding, thundering hooves of a certain steed at full gallop ; 
of the true Tosh-horse. For even as one cannot walk on one’s 
own trudging diligent feet if one desires to attain to the height 
of poetry, but must mount Pegasus, so one cannot reach the 
goal of best selling by earnest pedestrianism, but must ride 
thither on the Tosh-horse. No one can write a_ best-seller 
by taking thought. The slightest touch of insincerity blurs 
its appeal. The writer who keeps his tongue in his cheek, who 
knows that he is writing for fools and that, therefore, he had 
better write like a fool, may make a respectable living out of 
serials and novelettes ; but he will never make the vast, the 
blaring, half-a-million success. That comes of blended sincerity 
and vitality. It is true that in the past a very great success 
could be attained by writers who had not this latter qualification. 
It could not be maintained that either Annie S. Swan or Joseph 
Hocking had more vitality than a horse-drawn tram-car; but 
they caught a public nearly extinct nowadays, but enormously 
numerous all over England at the time they began to write, 
which had not yet cast off the Puritan restrictions imposed by 
the Nonconformist wave of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and though they wanted to read fiction, felt 
uneasy in doing so unless it had an appearance of religious and 
moral propaganda. 

But the rest of the best-sellers have, like the toad, a jewel in 
the head; this jewel of demoniac vitality. Marie Corelli had 
a mind like any milliner’s apprentice ; but she was something 
much more than a milliner’s apprentice. When one turns over 
her pages one comes on delicious sentences—such as the descrip- 
tion of the bad man who made a reputation as a wit by dint of 
stealing a few salacious witticisms from Moliére and Baudelaire— 
which make one see that here was someone who was sure, in 
rather a different sense from Stevenson’s, that since the world 
is so full of a number of things we ought all to be as happy as 
kings. Her incurably commonplace mind was incapable of 
inaccurately surveying life, but some wild lust for beauty in her 
made her take a wild inventory of the world’s contents and try 
to do what it could with them. What a gallant try this sentence 


is to do something with some hearsay story of vice wearing at 
times an attractive iridescence, and of French authors writing 
wicked books! She rode the Tosh-horse at full gallop; and 
so, too, did Sir Hall Caine. There is nothing in the history of 
literature more pathetic than the career of this man who, thrown 
in his youth into the society of the Pre-Raphaelites, realised 
that they had brought into being a lovely and exciting world of 
the imagination, and for the rest of his life tried to bring such a 
world into being himself by writing immense novels about 
illegitimate half-brothers called by the same Christian name, 
who, owing to an exact resemblance, serve each other’s sentences 
in Portland while all the female characters become nuns. The 
best-sellers of a later day are milder, less interesting stuff ; 
but theirs, too, is that same source of power. It was impossible 
to meet Charles Garvice without realising that here was a 
dynamic good man; and his abundant eupeptic benevolence 
forced itself through to the printed word and gave a real 
warmth to the scenes where the kindly earl, anxious to make 
his son’s mill-girl bride feel at home, took the entrée dish from 
the butler and helped her with his own hand. Heaven knows 
how in the tepid pages of The Rosary its million readers detected 
the power that lived in Mrs. Florence Barclay, that made her 
physically radiant as a young girl when she was a woman of 
sixty and permitted her to enjoy complete confidence that she 
was directly inspired by the Holy Ghost; but it must have 
leaked through by some channel. (In trying to understand the 
appeal of best-sellers, it is well to remember that whistles can be 
made comprehending certain notes which are clearly audible to 
dogs and other of the lower animals, though man is incapable 
of hearing them.) Even Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, grey and 
unexuberant as his pages may seem, has this same secret. 
Throughout This Freedom he keeps up at the same high level of 
innocence and idiocy ; at the end, as at the beginning, he leans 
o’er the gold bar of Heaven and the straws in her hair are seven. 
But of this modern company Miss Dell is a queen. She rides 
the Tosh-horse hell-for-leather. Positively at the most thrilling 
moments (of which I prefer the moment when the new Lady 
Saltash, exceptionally light on her feet owing to early training 
as a circus-rider, springs out upon the ledge of the family ramparts 
because she wearies of the way that Lord Saltash has neglected 
to consummate their marriage, when and only steps back he 
explains that he has pursued this policy because of spiritual 
awakening caused by a remark the poor girl had thoughtlessly 
made to the effect that he had made her believe in God) one 
feels as if one might be ridden down. 

But I blush, and I wonder. This is the story of a middle-aged 
voluptuary who, when he is cruising about the Mediterranean, 
comes on an Italian hotel proprietor beating a page-boy and inter- 
rupts the sport. That night he finds the boy concealed as a 
stowaway on the yacht, and immediately realises—though he 
keeps silence—that here is a girl in disguise. For five chapters 
the story titillates us (us includes, one amazedly estimates, the 
mass of the population of Surbiton, Bournemouth and Chelten- 
ham) with a description of the peculiar intercourse that takes 
place between them in these circumstances. There is a specially 
pleasing incident when they are playing cards and the girl-boy 
cheats, and Lord Saltash beats her with a riding-switch. We 
afterwards learn that she had cheated on purpose that she might 
have this delicious revelation of the gentleman’s quality. There 
is a collision at sea; the girl’s disguise necessarily comes to an 
end. Lord Saltash sends her to a woman friend to be educated 
for polite society. Thereafter the story becomes a record of the 
interest felt by various persons in the question of whether this 
girl is or is not a virgin. Her fiancé comes to the conclusion 
that she is not, owing entirely to the fact that a visitor recognises 
her as having been a page-boy at the Italian hotel, and pre- 
cipitately casts her off; although a life of immorality which 
involves posing as a page-boy in an Italian hotel must have been 
something so rich and strange that few of us could forbear to 
pause and inquire. She then marries Lord Saltash, and great 
play is made with the fact that the marriage is not consummated. 
The book ends with the approach to the consummation. These 
figures are dummies; but they are very completely finished 
dummies. 

God forbid that any book should be banned. The practice is 
as indefensible as infanticide. But one begins to remember what 
books have been banned during the last few years. Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence’s sincere and not for one second disgusting The Rainbow ; 
Mr. Neil Lyons’ beautifully felt Cottage Pie ; Brute Gods, that 
astringent product of Mr. Louis Wilkinson’s unique talent. How 
true it is that there are those who may not look at a horse over a 
hedge ; and there are those who may lead it out through the gate. 
There are now at least two sights which must fill the heart of any 
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“ Written in a noble English that rises loftily to the dignity 
of the unequalled theme, yet mever overshoots itself, dis- 
ionately just to friend and foe alike, profoundly penetrating 
} in its elucidation of confused moments of crisis, magnificent 
' in its grasp of the whole, Mr. Buchan has created a history 
that will rank as a classic to be read for its own sake long 
after our personal interest in its subject has receded to the 
horizon of time.’’—The Bookman. 


‘ “The Modern Froissart. . . . It is very finely done. 
Mr. Buchan has command of clear, pure, unpretentious English. 





He lets us know exactly what he means to say. Also, to an 
unusual degree he possesses the power of writing a good 
narrative which many have thought the greatest literary art 
of all. You can read this History as easily and with as much 
interest as you can read a novel.”—Couniry Life. 

“ His sense of pagans (and it is in their false perspective 
that historians of contemporary events go furthest wrong) is 
strangely unerring, and one gets from him a narrative which 
in this generation is not likely to be superseded.” 

—The New Statesman. 

“The most popular English book on the War.” 

—The Outlook. 
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A series of practical scales for the measurement of intellec- 
tual and educational abilities. The volume contains the 
London Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests, the Porteus 
Maze Tests, Burt’s Reasoning Tests, and a number of Group 
Tests for testing general intelligence; the test materials 
(Binet pictures, Porteus Mazes, etc.) are printed at length 
ready for use. There are specimens of children’s drawings 
and handwritings for every age, thus constituting an age- 
scale for measuring ability in these two subjects. The text 
also contains a full report of recent psychological work done 
in the L.C.C. Schools upon such problems as the distinction 
between normal, backward, and defective children, the 
influence of sex and social status upon intelligence and 
educational attainments, etc.; with a mass of useful and 
suggestive data upon various disabilities. 


SOCIALISATION IN THEORY- AND 
PRACTICE 


By HEINRICH STROBEL, Finance Minister in the 
Prussian Revolutionary Government of November, 1918. 
Translated from the original by H. J. STENNING. 
tos. 6d. Postage od. 

The author summarises the attempts made to put Socialist principles into 
practice in Russia, Hungary, and Germany. 

The salient features of the Bolshevist policy are traced, and the 
disastrous effects of the Soviet régime are emphasised. 

This work is a mine of information upon sociological experiments, and 
is perhaps one of the most important books upon Socialism which have 
a since the War. 

ew Statesman.—". . . It would do every believer in socialisation 
good to read Herr Striibel’s book and to endeavour to think out its 
applications to the situation in this country.” 

Glasgow Herald.—". . . It is a deeply interesting book of shrewd 
criticism of all sides, and should be read by all our students of economics, 
amateur and otherwise.” 
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QUESTION MARK. 


HO ARE WE? 
\V HERE DO WE COME FROM? 
HITHER ARE WE BOUND? 


LIVE UNDER THE SHADOW OF A _ GIGANTIC 
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THE STORY OF 
MANKIND 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON, B.A., Ph.D. 


Profusely illustrated by the Author. 512 pages of 
letterpress, line illustrations and maps, an 
coloured and other plates. 
“The Story of Mankind” belongs to that noble 
department of literature in which the words are for 
children and the meanings are for men; a work so 
simple and pleasant in its style that a boy or girl 
can enjoy it, yet which is so big and vital that the 
keenest minds have been unanimous in expressing 
their approval. 
Never before has history been presented to us in 
Dr. Van Loon’s way, humanly, humorously, and 
yet without sacrifice of truth. 
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serious English writer with wistfulness. One is when he looks 
across the gulf of time and sees M. Anatole France being enter- 
tained by the Royal Literary Society and utilising the opportunity 
to kiss Mr. Edmund Gosse. For he may be fairly certain that had 
he not written the Histoire Comique and the Mannequin dOsier 
and L’ Anneau d’ Améthyste he would not have had the opportunity 
to kiss Mr. Edmund Gosse. Far from it. Rather would he have 
the opportunity to try and see the good side of the Lord Mayor 
of London or some stipendiary magistrate with simple and stupid 
views of public morality and the decency imposed upon the 
printed word. The other is when he gazes across the esplanade 
of any watering-place and looks at the old ladies reading their 


Ethel Dells. Truly, we are a strange nation. .. . 
REBECCA WEST. 


EAST AND WEST 


The Western Question in Greece and Turkey. A Study in the 
Contact of Civilisations. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. Con- 
stable. 18s. 

It is true, in general, that the lookers-on see most of the game. 
But the general truth occasionally requires some qualification. 
If the game happens to be the violent clash of two civilisations, 
and if most of the onlookers either regard it with indifference 
as a remote and petty squabble, or shout for one combatant or 
the other from a childish preference for the colour of his shirt, 
or because they have put their money on him, as they might on a 
prize-fighter, we are not likely to get a very accurate or illumin- 
ating account of the play. Professor Toynbee is one of the few 
who have seen the Greco-Turkish conflict in its proper perspec- 
tive, with a judgment that is warped neither by the fanatical 
partisanship of the sentimentalists nor by the cynicism of the 
** practical politicians.”” He writes as a scholar learned in the 
history of the past, a trained student of contemporary politics 
and an eye-witness of the struggle that has devastated Asia 
Minor. His book, we do not hesitate to say, is the most important 
contribution to the literature of the Near Eastern question that 
has appeared since the close of the great war. 

Professor Toynbee emphasises—what is commonly forgotten 
here—that in this struggle there are not two, but three, civilisa- 
tions concerned. It is not a clear-cut issue between East and 
West, but a clash of Middle East and Near East, in which both 
protagonists, Turk and Greek, are confused by the influence 
of Western Europe. Greece, no doubt, stands nearer to us; 
the Near Eastern civilisation broke down some two and a-half 
centuries ago, and has been steadily transformed by the cultural 
and political ideas of the West, though it is by no means com- 
pletely ‘*‘ Westernised.”” Our influence on the Middle East 
began later, it has been more partial, and encountering, as it does, 
the obstacle of Islam, there is no reason to believe that it will 
ever become dominant—nor, we agree with Professor 'Toynbee, 
is there any ground for regret that it should not. Unhappily, 
neither Greeks nor Turks appear to have any clear understanding 
of their relations to the West; nor does the West understand 
the effects of the spell it casts over them. 

But the peoples of the Near and Middle East have not been 
worked upon—as have the Japanese, for instance—merely by 
the natural permeation of Western theories and things and 
fashions. They have been deliberately exploited by the West, 
in pursuit of its own imperialistic rivalries, political or economic. 
This exploitation is, of course, no new thing; for many years 
past the conduct of the Great Powers in the Balkans and Asia 
Minor, cajoling and bribing and hounding their protégés into 
internecine conflict, has been a commonplace. During and since 
the great war it has become more flagrant ; and it is, as Professor 
Toynbee shows in his brilliant analysis, the most powerful factor 
in the present “problem” of the Near East. Turkey and 
Greece alike are the victims—albeit the willing victims—of 
Western schemers ; each has persisted in the delusion that the 
Western public is seriously interested in the Near East, and that 
the good faith of Western politicians is to be relied on. The 
moralist may well stand aghast at the diplomacy of the European 
statesmen who, in the course of seven years or so, have practised 
flattery, corruption, deceit and treachery on Arabs, Armenians, 
Persians, Egyptians, Greeks and Turks. And the plain man may 
ask, with some feeling, what Europe has got by it. Si monumen- 
tum requiris, circumspice—from the Aigean to the Caspian, from 
the Black Sea to the Nile ! 

The actual situation in Asia Minor has undergone a dramatic 
change since Professor Toynbee wrote his description of the men 
and things he saw tiere. Nevertheless, many of his judgments 
remain of great importance. It may no longer be worth discuss- 





ing the claims of the Greeks to Smyrna ; but it is certainly not 
less necessary than it was to consider the “ protection of 
minorities.” It has always been a point of honour among the 
Philhellenes in this country to make the worst of Turkish 
atrocities and to assume that the Greeks commit none—or that 
if they do occasionally do something regrettable, they do it 
“unofficially” or in hot blood, in the ordinary way of military 
business, so to speak. Professor Toynbee himself went out to 
Anatolia with a bias in favour of the Greeks; but he soon saw 
enough to convince him that the Greeks were every whit as 
barbarous as their opponents. He found again and again a 
deliberate organisation of atrocities by Greek officials—even, it 
would appear, with the connivance of the Higher Command, 
The Greeks understand as well as the Turks the value of the 
chettés, the brigand “ irregulars,’’ as an instrument of terrorism 
and extermination, and they do not scruple to use them. No 
fair-minded man, after reading Professor Toynbee’s own experi- 
ences and the evidence which he cites of official Commissions of 
Enquiry, can cherish any delusion about the righteousness of the 
Greeks. But neither can it be pretended that the Turks have 
not robbed and deported and murdered their Christian subjects, 
or that there is no likelihood of their repeating these pleasantries, 
The danger is real, and it concerns even those of us who hold no 
brief for Christianity against Islam, and who believe that Turkey 
ought to be mistress of Anatolia, to find some way of averting 
it. It is not easy to find a way. Greece, ruined as she has been 
by her own greed and vaingloriousness and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ignorant folly, will be powerless to protect her children in Asia, 
and the European Powers, for all their hypocritical bluster, 
appear no more minded to do it—and they are certainly far 
less able to do it—than they were two or three years ago. 
Perhaps the only hope lies, as Professor Toynbee suggests, in 
formal “guarantees” for the protection of minorities, embodied 
in treaties under the exgis of the League of Nations. It is 
possible that Turkey, freed from the pressure of Europe and 
the buccaneering of Greece, and under the direction of some of 
the abler men thrown up in the recent struggle, may turn over a 
new leaf and surprise us by a policy of tolerance and liberal 
administration. 

But, clearly, we have no right to expect anything of Turkey 
till‘we have mended our own ways. Nobody supposes that, in 
the present state of the world, the Western Governments will 
behave like Sunday-school teachers, but they can, at least, learn 
common sense. In this country we have to clear our minds of 
sentimental prejudice and religious cant, we have to drop the 
false antitheses of ‘“*‘ East”? and ‘“* West,” “ barbarism” and 
“ civilisation,” that we apply so glibly to Turks and Greeks. 
‘* Now that, for good or evil,” says Professor Toynbee, “ the 
living civilisations of the world have come into contact with 
each other, three alternative possibilities lie before them—a 
struggle for supremacy, non-co-operation, or the discovery of a 
modus vivendi.”” The first and the second alike promise disaster ; 
the third, if we are intelligent enough to see it, may lay the founda- 
tions of a wider and more genuine internationalism than we have 
yet conceived of. The West cannot undo what it has done in 
the Near and Middle East in a day or a year, or make Greek and 
Turk lie down together in perfect amity. But it can give them, 
and itself, a chance of finding the modus vivendi by letting them 
alone. To let the Greeks and the Turks alone is the beginning 
of wisdom for European statesmanship. Cc. M. L. 


SHAKESPEARE TO SHERIDAN 


Shakespeare to Sheridan. By ALwin THaLerR. Harvard and Oxford 
University Presses. 21s. 


This is not a book of dramatists,‘but a book of the theatre, 
with chapters on playwrights, players, playhouses, and managers, 
reproductions of old theatrical prints and playbills, and an 
immense and enthusiastic compilation of material relating to the 
stage. One of Professor Thaler’s themes is that the more the 
theatre changes, the more it remains the same; or that “ the 
web of theatrical life is still of the same mingled yarn that gave it 
colour and variety in Shakspere’s time and Garrick’s.” History 
goes on repeating itself all through his three hundred carefully 
annotated pages ; and it does not stop there. If we feel that the 
drama of to-day is threatened by the spectacular show or the 
“* movies,” it may be noted that puppet-shows, performing 
animals, Italian singers and French dancers have at various 
times threatened it in just the same fashion. If we hear of 
financial trusts controlling a score of theatres, of syndicated 
managers and syndicated landlords, or of actors’ unions and 
musicians’ strikes, it may be worth while to study the growth 
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of these monopolies and the reactions against them in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. If we have ever secured 
a free ticket for a theatre (and it has long been axiomatic that a 
man who has once received such a ticket will never pay again 
if he can help it), the origin of the favour deserves notice. The 
distribution of ‘‘paper” began with the author and his friends, 
and it developed into the public nuisance of the gallery filled by 
footmen, who were instructed by John Rich not only “ to come 
all Hands aloft in the Crack of our Applauses,”’ but also to “give 
us a good Word in the respective Families they belong’d to.” 
Alas ! such is the business of human nature that the “deadhead” 
is seldom heard to speak well of the play he has seen for nothing ; 
and the hopes founded upon the crack of his applause have many 
times been dashed. Still the tempter whispers in the manager’s 
ear that a full house is better than an empty one ; and in fair 
or sultry weather the free tickets issue from the press with the 
multiplicity of Soviet banknotes. There may have been 
occasions this summer to parallel “ one dismal night in 1763, 
when the receipts at Drury Lane amounted to no more than 
£3 15s. 6d., although Garrick and Mrs. Cibber performed in the 
same play.” The press agent and the actress who marries into 
the peerage—these also have had their counterparts. It will be 
seen that Professor Thaler’s book is interesting chiefly for the 
social history it unfolds. The history of the drama has been 
deeply influenced by that of the theatre ; and it is very true that 
the one cannot be properly understood without the other. A. D. 


AN UNROMANTIC HISTORY 


The History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By Wituei_m Orcus.t, 
late Professor of History in the University of Zurich. 
Translated from the German by EpEN and CEepar PAut. 
Cambridge University Press. 20s. 


People are rather vague about the history of Switzerland, and 
a careful reading of the late Professor Oechsli’s most competent 
survey will assure most readers that except for a few glorious 
moments the history of Switzerland has been uninspiring. William 
Tell is a familiar figure to us, though modern historians affect 
not to know him. After the heroic period of the wars for national 
independence, Switzerland reached its intellectual apogee amid 
the hectic splendour of the Reformation. Zwingli and Melanchthon 
conducted a thoroughgoing reformation in Zurich with praise- 
worthy restraint, though Zwingli cannot be acquitted of drowning 
three Anabaptists. The Frenchman Calvin was as severe as 
Zwingli was gentle, and his theocracy at Geneva is a warning 
to enthusiasts. Under his ferocious rule Geneva became a 
perpetual summer school for fanatics ; John Knox was for years 
a popular figure on the edge of the Lake, whence Calvin, himself, 
dictated politics to princes in the manner of Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were periods of 
intellectual and political stagnation for Switzerland. Hopelessly 
divided by political and religious differences, the Swiss sank 
deeper and deeper into apathy, till they fell easy victims to the 
armies of the Revolution. Still, individual great men continued 
to emerge, the Bernouilli, Euler, Albrecht von Haller, Pestalozzi 
and Rousseau, the founder of modern society. Professor Oechsli 
well points out that no town except Paris played such an im- 
portant réle in the Revolution as Geneva. “To realise this it 
suffices to mention the names of Rousseau and Necker. Hullin, 
a Genevese watchmaker, subsequently General and Count, led 
the Parisians at the storming of the Bastille. Claviére, Duro- 
veray, Reylaz, Etienne Dumont, Genevese citizens exiled in 1782, 
supplied Mirabeau with ideas, wrote his newspapers and composed 
the most celebrated of his speeches. Claviére became Minister of 
Finance under the Girondins.” But stay-at-home Swiss were 
sleepy fellows, helpless to prevent Masséna and Suvoroff reducing 
large portions of their country to a desert. Napoleon drew up a 
new democratic constitution for Switzerland, which became the 
basis for all subsequent reform. In the nineteenth century, 
when sociology came into fashion, the Swiss Federal Constitution 
earned the enthusiastic praise of Proudhon. The romantic 
revival brought prosperity to Switzerland, while winter sports 
and the climbing mania have saved hotel keepers from ruin 
following on the slump in mountain scenery. 

During her long periods of political stagnation, Switzerland 
gained a position as a political asylum and a hunting ground for 
mercenaries. It is pleasant to note that Zwingli foresaw the 
future of Switzerland as a home for the oppressed. ‘* Those who 
are wrongfully oppressed in foreign lands,” he writes, “‘ come to 
Switzerland as a city of refuge.” The English regicides, Voltaire, 
M. Lenin, and a host of lesser lights have been glad to give lustre 





to Switzerland, while the prolonged residence of Louis Napoleon 
nearly brought on a war with the July Monarchy. 

Professor Oechsli gives a lively account of the Swiss mercenaries 
and quotes some astonishing figures. In the war between 
Louis XIV. and Holland, 29,000 Swiss on the French side were 
opposed by 9,000 on the Dutch. . . . There were also 
regiments in Spanish and Savoyard service. Consequently, 
during the Palatine war there were at least 40,000 Swiss in the 
field on the two sides. But this did not prevent the Powers from 
expressly recognising Swiss neutrality.” The Swiss mercenaries 
in fact, filled the powers with a quite untrue notion of the military 
efficiency of Switzerland. “ In the war of the Spanish Succession 
there were engaged on the two sides more than 50,000 real or 
reputed Swiss, which marks the climax of the Swiss mercenary 
service. . . . At Ramillies and Oudenarde Swiss regiments 
fought with distinction on both sides, and at Malplaquet there 
was actually a bayonet struggle between two Bernese regiments.” 
At the outbreak of the Revolution, there were still 12,000 Swiss 
in the French Army. The mercenaries returned to Paris on the 
heels of the Restoration and fought bravely for the last of the 
Bourbons. In 1824, 6,000 Swiss soldiers were guaranteed to 
defend the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The coming of the 
July Monarchy practically marked the end of Swiss mercenary 
service, though a posse of Swiss halberdiers still guard the Vatican, 
dressed as they were in Raphael’s time. 

Professor Oechsli has written an excellent guide-book to what 
cannot be made a very exciting tract of country, and we need 
not regret that Mr. Gibbon early abandoned his intention of 
writing a history of Switzerland. It is a pity that Professor 
Oechsli has not referred to the author of the Swiss Family Robin- 
son, a book which stands to Robinson Crusoe much as the milk of 
M. Nestlé to that of Nature. The translators are to be congratu- 
lated on an admirable piece of work. F. B. 


BYWAYS ROUND HELICON 


Byways Round Helicon. By Ioro A. Wiiurams. With an 
Introduction by J. C. SqumrE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Iolo Williams is a good showman. There is always a 
twinkle in his eye as he conducts us round his little museum of 
minor poetry and discourses of this exhibit and of that. He is 
justly pleased with many of the pieces he has rescued from 
oblivion, but he has nothing of the humourless pride of the 
collector: he does not make the mistake, so irritating to the 
layman, of taking his job too seriously. He is, indeed, far less 
solemn about his labour of love than is Mr. Squire in his intro- 
duction. Mr. Squire is zealous in the interests of the eighteenth 
century. Fora hundred years, Mr. Squire tells us, the eighteenth 
century has been neglected more than any other considerable 
body of English literature, and many of its delightful poems are 
only not appreciated because they are never read. ‘ Men have 
been scouring the libraries of the world for the feeblest of 
Elizabethan sonnet-sequences ....” But would they have 
been better employed in a search for still feebler eighteenth- 
century couplets? We venture to doubt it. Mr. Williams has 
none the less succeeded in making a pleasing and amusing book. 
He confesses at the outset that “ a pretty lyric picked out of the 
sixpenny box, four lines of reality in the midst of a wilderness of 
fustian, or anything, almost, that is wonderfully out of keeping 
with its context,” is a joy to him, a joy “greater, in some odd 
way, than Grecian Urns or Skylarks.”” This confirms a suspicion 
we have always entertained of the apologist of forgotten minor 
poetry ; but the candour of the confession is disarming. Of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe he writes: “Her last-published poem 
(1736; she died in 1737, aged sixty-two) was The History of 
Joseph, in Ten Books; I shall not reprint it here.” This is 
one example of the bland humour that makes these pages 
entertaining. 

Mr. Williams contrives to be, for at least one reader, more 
interesting than his quotations, though many of these are 
excellent in one way or another. Samuel Wesley, Dr. Armstrong, 
Matthew Green, William Broome, John Cunningham, Dr. 
Langhorne, David Mallet, William Shenstone—these are a few 
of the poets represented in this “ kind of anthology.” There are 
more geese than swans among them, as their editor would not 
hesitate to admit, but nearly every one yields a line here or 4 
phrase there that makes him, for the enthusiast, worth reading. 
The eighteenth century at its unconscious funniest is seen im 
Richard Gifford’s lines : 

*Wak’d with the Dawn, she brush’d the silver Dew 
With eager Steps along the silent Vale, 

Then from the kine her well-taught Fingers drew 
The bounteous Blessings of the Milking-pail. 
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Of very different quality is the work of Dr. Langhorne, as this 
fluent and graceful version of Catullus proves : 
Lesbia, live to love and pleasure, 
Careless what the grave may say : 
When each moment is a treasure, 
Why should lovers lose a day ? 


And these two stanzas show him to be master of a more powerful 
music : 
Where longs to fall that rifted spire, 
As weary of th’ insulting air ; 
The poet’s thought, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover's sighs are sleeping there. 


When that too shakes the trembling ground 
Borne down by some tempestuous sky, 

And many a slumbering cottage round 
Startles—how still their hearts will lie! 


George Lyttelton, another of Mr. Williams’s protégés, had a 
distinct flair for writing lyrics in the Restoration manner; and 
Samuel Boyce knew how to turn a pretty pastoral song. But 
the best thing in the book is, though itself little known, from a 
well-known author : : 
Sleep, O Sleep, 
With thy rod of incantation, 
Charm my imagination, 
Then, only then, I cease to weep. 


By thy power, 
The virgin by time o’ertaken, 
For years forlorn, forsaken, 
Enjoys the happy hour. 


What’s to sleep ? 
*Tis a visionary blessing ; 
A dream that’s past expressing, 
Our utmost wish possessing ; 
So may I always keep. 
A very few lyrics of the quality of this one by John Gay would 
suffice to justify Byways Round Helicon ; but for the rest we 
have to make the most of single stanzas, single lines, or even single 
phrases. Mr. Williams must have read a prodigious amount of 
bad verse in the course of his duties as anthologist ; but, since he 
evidently enjoyed the task, pity would be wasted on him. We 
are the gainers. G. B. 


POST-PRANDIAL 


My Memories of Eighty Years. By Cuauncey M. Depew, 
Scribners. 16s. 

For more than three score years Mr. Chauncey Depew has been 
making after-dinner speeches. He is the most famous of the 
old practitioners, with a record that is doubtless unique. In 
England even the champion diners-out do not enjoy also the 
glories of oratory. Mr. Depew’s memories, therefore, include 
innumerable banquets and stories appropriate to the art of 
public dining—which art, the correspondents assure us, has 
been given its death blow by Prohibition. It is fair to say that 
Mr. Depew has not written a word to suggest that the dry laws 
or any other social changes are likely to have any serious effect 
upon the dinner with speeches—an institution, as a matter of 
fact, which in the United States has long been almost indepen- 
dent of liquor. 

Mr. Depew was for fifty-six years in the service of the New York 
Central Railroad as counsel and president of the board. His 
connection with the line, that is to say, covered the entire period 
of expansion and speculation in the American railway world— 
a period without a parallel in the history of any country. He 
has had a lifetime of experience in the Republican party. It is 
sixty-four years since he was first elected to a public body, 
He was for twelve years a member of the United States Senate, 
Hence there is no living man who has so full a knowledge of 
American party politics and political personalities. Now one 
might infer from these facts that Mr. Chauncey Depew, surveying 
life from the peak of the ninth decade, would do so with a glint 
of cynicism in his regard. But not so. He has been uniformly 
* successful. He has thoroughly enjoyed his long day. And he 
has come out of it all with the conviction that the world is extra- 
ordinarily full of good things and good fellows. Indeed, he 
would have us believe that every prominent American, or at 
any rate every Republican, since the Civil War has been able 
and eloquent, patriotic and devoted, the least admirable of them 
having no vice more reprehensible than a tendency to take 
offence at a rough witticism. Mr. Depew seems to have been 
almost as much at home among the t ones of Victorian 


England as in his own country ; but the English reader will not 





—— 


fail to note that his proper world, from the days of Lincoln to 
those of Harding, has for us a startlingly strange appearance, 
This crowd of the illustrious obscure—presidents, governors, 
Congressmen, pioneers, lawyers, captains of finance ; senators 
who could perorate for five hours ; bosses up to every move in 
the game—how extraordinarily remote it all is (with the rare 
exception of a Roosevelt or some much smaller figure) from the 
movement of men and affairs which we on this side of the 
Atlantic take to be the movement of the world! Yes; but as 
one parts on the best of terms from Mr. Chauncey Depew, one 
wonders how the balance will lie between Europe and America 
when some veteran raconteur on the Pacific coast in 2022 shall 
bring his memories together? 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Frequented Ways. Marion L. Newstcin. Constable. 15s. 


This “general survey of the land forms, climates and vegetation of 
Western Europe in their relation to the life of man, including a detailed 
study of some typical regions” will be of assistance to intelligent 
tourists. Europe, as here treated, excludes the great Baltic-Slavonic 
plains, but includes the Mediterranean littoral. Geological fissures are 
shown to be the precursors of railway routes, and, to a certain extent, 
the determinants of national character. The extremes of climate are 
proved to follow a line West to East, not North to South, #.e., according 
to the remoteness from the tempering breezes of the sea. The author 
attains something like the vividness of a historical novelist, in his 
section on the Alps, when he describes the desolation of the ice-age, 
and the heroism of Primitive Man, who made such a splendid best of 
it. Countervailing factors are acknowledged, in the spread of manu- 
factures, which everywhere tend to replace local products, and the 
function of Man as re-creating Nature is perhaps underrated. How- 
ever this may be, we have a chatty and intelligible book of physical 
science, which will explain many of the conventional touring routes 
and give the traveller some notion of the supernational scheme of the 
varied Continent of Europe. 


She Blows—and Sperm at That! By Wiruram Jonn Hopkins, 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hopkins has written a book in the reading of which a man may 
renew the happiest hours of his boyhood, hours spent storming for- 
tresses with Henty or sailing turbulent seas with R. M. Ballantyne. 
We dare not extend the comparison to include Stevenson, for to do 
so would imply a compliment greater than this book deserves. It is 
a good solid tale of adventures encountered in the course of a whaling 
expedition, told by Tim Taycox, the ship’s boy, with a straightforward- 
ness that is refreshing but also with something of the verisimilitude 
and detail that make parts of John Singleton a little tedious. Tim 
Taycox himself is the most ordinary of boys. He loves adventure, 
yet he is home-sick ; he begins by leaving home with a lump in his 
throat, and ends—so far as this book is concerned—by coming back 
to be embraced by his mother. This is very wholesome ; indeed, with 
some pious moralising added She Blows would be like many a book for 
boys written half-a-century ago. 

Tim Taycox is perhaps too eager to discourse on the capture, cutting 
up, and trying out of whales to make an altogether satisfactory story- 
teller for the jaded adult reader. Lively incidents there are in plenty, 
but we feel that the ship’s boy does not make the most of the oppor- 
tunities they offer him. In an adventure story the villains are of most 
account ; they should be grotesque, highly coloured, wicked creatures, 
full of outlandish oaths. In this respect Mr. Hopkins disappoints us. 
There are bad men in his book—there are even mutineers, one of whom 
is shot dead in a most satisfying fashion by the ship’s captain—but 
no art has been lavished on their portrayal, and their personalities 
never emerge. 

But the real hero of this book is not Tim Taycox but the sperm- 
whale, and the story is evidently designed as a framework for an 
authentic picture of whaling in the days of full-rigged ships. On this 
matter Mr. Hopkins writes with authority, and all who enjoy a straight- 
forward, descriptive record of things seen will find his book to their 
taste. 


International Relations. By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). Mac- 
millan. 10s. 6d. 

It is customary to say of a book like this that a melancholy interest 
attaches to it. It is the last book of a very distinguished man. It 
seems to us an even more melancholy fact that the last books of very 
distinguished men should almost necessarily be as undistinguished as 
this book is. Of course, it has certain obvious merits. Consisting of 
eight lectures delivered in America in 1921, it gives a summary of the 
historical characteristics of international relations before the war; 
it deals with such questions as the causes of war, diplomacy and inter- 
national law, the democratic control of foreign policy, and possible 
methods of settling international disputes, preventing war, and organ- 
ising the society of nations. There is no fact stated in these pages 
which could not be supported by very good evidence and no opinion 
which could not be supported by very good arguments. Yet its effect 
can only be given adequately in a parable. It is late December ; 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row. 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 




















OOKS.—William Watson’s Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 12s. 6d. ; 

B gy Tragedy JS, Man, 1st Edition, rare, {7 73.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 

of the Breakfast Table, 1884, 3 Vols., tos. 6d. ; 

Poetry, "WO ‘18s, =: Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 

a1s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., ~. 128., 1902- 1915; 

Anderson’s Custer, 769, af, . TE ~~¥ Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 

6d.; Holbr The Eighteen-Nin 1st "Edition, 1913, 

Pr Tord Dunsany’s Book of Woatlen ast Edition, {3 108.; Fifty-one Tales, 

1st Edition, 258.; Hume’s Spanish Influence on ish Literature, 58.; Baldwin 

=> Stoics and Saints, mates, 2095, 2s. 9d. ; Rae’s Life of A Smith, 1895, 6s. ; Gribble’s 

Shelley, 1911, 78. 6d. ; Scientific Papers of John Couch Adams, 

2 a, On ; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus., by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 
etoa Titled ay of yt 





last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Chester- 


I ’ 

ies th The 6d. ; Songs by Pa fp signed, limited 
edition, 10s. — ‘oom and Northumberland Parish ters, 33 Vols., 
7 108. ; soma Hospital, with coloured tes by G. Cruikshank, 1826, £10; 


{21; Tlustrated London News, 46 ro nj . Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, 

with many illus., 5 Vols., privately prin ted, £3 tos.; Autobiographies of Edward 
bon, exited by John Murray, 1896, £2 2s. terne’s re ob, 8. onl rare set, 7 Vols., 

a Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. b pany 

6 6s. ; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 Vols., 448.; EB 


to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 58.; Wilde’s Salome, 

yey 12, 158.; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 

taled Yo find 1 gee. Gy try ‘me. 5 om Os tes Ses tee book-finder extant. Booxs 

Ps Ulysses; Ca ‘s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. 
WeAKER’ GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS — — —Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 

Hi vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ post. 35 vols., £5 108. ; 

Sir alter Scot's Novels Ss vols., £3 158. ; Burton’s Ara Nights, 17 vols., 
unexpurgated, £20 ; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, aa plates by Alken, 
£10 108. ; ee Painters, 5 vols., £7 1os.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358.5 tury Dictionary, 8 vols., soe (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols., 
b. £ 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated Ove,  & ; Dunsany’s '3 Chronicles of 

ee = 3 ed rst edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish ters, 16 vols., £9 ; People’s 
Phyalcan, ls, 5 vals. 306, ( (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; Cornhill 
» £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual Ph » 48. 6d. ; Beardsley’s 





LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - ~ - - - - £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - So -  #£10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First class throughout. ESTABLISHED 1900, 


Oct. 3. ITALY. 4 weeks. 79 guns. 

Nov. 7. ALGERIA-TUNISIA, 30 days. 98 gus. 

Nov. .13. GREECE, ACROSS EUROPE. 36 days. 175 gus. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter L soa trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.s. 





Magazine, 42 
Early and Later Work, . hs 08.; rare books supplied; state wants 
Books purchased. 





wanted free. Libraries » ih Bros., 
Book Merchants, 21 pxe a Deight Street, Birmingham. 
LITERARY. 





mane TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13; Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and ponety executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Bice, Bitlos? brea? 














Se = AND DUPLICATING of every description 
— Hom meg a at home.—Miss Nancy MCFAaRLans, 





6 OFBRIOR DUPLICATING: Circulars, ifications, Minutes, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any number copies.—Horack MANN 
tz Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 





RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric A, 4 hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MasstincmaM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite mear sea and Downs. Tennis.—-Mrs. RocERs 
(Cookery diploma.) 





EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 





OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 

Bracing Situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
double bed -sitting- room and one single room 
vacant. Gas fires ; constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write 
Box 765, 10 Great’ Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tuz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free .... 30s. od. 
Six Months , 54, ... gs, Od, 
One Quarter, ,, —-— a ' 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New SrTaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, It any 
Postal Subscriber in Great Britain fails to 
receive the paper regularly every Saturday, 
a notification should be sent to above address 











without delay. 


OOMS, with Breakfast, Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
or perm.; gas fires, meters; quiet, select.—10 Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 
eS FLAT in Bloomsbury wanted by medical woman. 


Three bed, 2 reception-rooms, kitchen and bath. No ‘premium. —Box 771, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








T | MPURNISHED FLAT wanted in London (W.C. or W. districts 
preferred) Two bedrooms, sitting-room, kitchen, bath, &c. Self-contained. 
—Write Mrs. DEAN, Glenmore, Sanderstead Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 








Changes of Address 


| 
UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a | 

change of address are particu- 

larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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you go up into the apple loft, thinking of those superb apples which 
you picked in the mellow days of the end of September. How rich 
and ripe they will be now, how juicy and how fragrant. In the dim 
light you pick out a superb Cox’s Orange Pippin, the most distinguished 
of all apples, only to find that it has become wrinkled and dry. 


The Minds and Manners of Wild Animals. By Witu1am T. Hornapay. 
Scribner’s. 12s. 6d. 

This is a most amusing and interesting book. The author is Director 
of the New York Zoological Park, and has also been in his time a mighty 
hunter or collector. He has, therefore, a vast knowledge of animals 
both in captivity and in their wild state, and he makes good use of it. 
His book is full of stories and observations which throw light upon the 
intelligence and characters of wild animals, from the chimpanzee and 
orang-utan to the coati-mundi. At one point he gives in tabular form 
an estimate of the comparative intelligence and ability of certain wild 
animals. He takes ten different characteristics, ¢.g., original thought, 
reason, nervous energy, and proceeds to allot marks to each animal, 
the maximum for each characteristic being 100. His estimates bring 
out the chimpanzee an easy first with 925 marks out of a possible 1,000 ; 
the Indian elephant, orang-utan, horse, and dog tie for second place 
with 850 marks, and the poor rhinoceros is ignominiously last with the 
miserable score of 175. It is noticeable that Mr. Hornaday in his 
estimates marks liberally for “ original thought ” and “ reason,” even 
the rhinoceros getting 50 out of a possible 200 for these two qualities. 
This is characteristic of his whole attitude towards the animal world. 
He is convinced that their reasoning powers are much higher than 
many other observers would put them. His arguments on this point 
are not always convincing, and the evidence upon which he is sometimes 
prepared to accept stories of animal intelligence does not satisfy us, 
but his personal observations are often valuable and nearly always 
entertaining. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1922-23. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. 

This volume, the third of the annual series which was begun in 
1920-21, is very well done. Its contributors include eminent authorities 
like Lord Phillimore, Sir Cecil Hurst and Professor Pearce Higgins, 
and the essays that comprise it cover a good many subjects, from 
“Contraband” to the “ History of Intervention in International 
Law,” from “‘ The International Status of the British Self-Governing 
Dominions” to “‘Angary.”’ It is, of course, a book written by lawyers 
for lawyers, and a good deal of it is caviare to the general. But there 
are articles—on Blockade, for instance, Submarines at the Washington 
Conference, or the Barcelona Conference on Communications and 
Transit—which should interest any student of public affairs. Lord 
Phillimore deals with a subject of which more may be heard. He 
argues for the establishment of an International Criminal Court, to 
try cases. of crimes committed in time of war, and possibly (though 
he is doubtful about this—and we are even more doubtful), with 
jurisdiction also over “ persons charged with the crime of declaring 
an unrighteous war.”’ Lord Phillimore admits that there are substan- 
tial difficulties in the proposal, but he does not regard them as by any 
means insuperable, and he regrets the brusque way in which the 
Assembly of the League of Nations refused to consider it, when it was 
put forward at Geneva in December, 1920. 


THE CITY 


HERE is a slight feeling of uneasiness with regard to the 
reparations and Near Eastern crises, but the under- 
current is firm, and indications point to more activity in 

the stock markets. A great deal of relief is felt at the agreement 
between the Russian Soviet Government and Mr. Leslie Urquhart 
on behalf of the Russo-Asiatic Consolidated. An engineer who 
has been on these properties tells me they are undoubtedly extra- 
ordinarily rich in gold, silver, coal, copper, lead and spelter. 
Rubber and rubber shares are rallying in price, and oil shares 
look like going better; in fact, one may discern at last an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the public to buy ordinary 
shares. 
* * * 

It is one of the paradoxes of the present state of affairs in 
Europe that some countries, in which trade and industry are 
languishing, thus causing distress among a large portion of the 
population, are in a favoured position for investing abroad, owing 
to their currency standing at a premium. This is the case with 
Switzerland. At the present time it takes only 23.55 francs to 
purchase an English pound instead of the pre-war 25.20, and it 
may be imagined what the Swiss franc will purchase in French 
and Belgian francs, Italian lire and German marks ; in fact, one 
hears of Swiss farmers buying excellent farms in that portion of 
Germany contiguous to their country, and presenting them to 
their sons. It is not surprising in these circumstances that 
foreign borrowers should endeavour to raise capital in Switzer- 
land, and quite recently the city of Amsterdam floated a loan 
there of 10,000,000 Dutch florins and the Paris-Orleans Railway 





placed a loan of 50,000,000 francs (Swiss), both being over. 
subscribed. The latter loan was granted only on condition that 
it was spent in Switzerland in connection with electrification, and 
it is stated that the technical experience that the Swiss manufac. 
turers have acquired in the electrification of the Swiss State 
railways gives them a superiority over foreign competitors. The 
terms of this loan have occasioned much comment, for the Paris. 
Orleans Railway was entitled to order the electrical machinery 
from Germany, the German Government having to pay the bill 
on reparation account; but, in spite of this, the company is 
obtaining the machinery from Switzerland and has incurred the 
liability mentioned. To pay interest and capital in Swiss francs 
is a rather serious burden, in view of the depression of the French 
currency in which the railways get their takings. 
* * * 


The greatest English hydro, Smedley’s of Matlock, is a limited 
company with a capital of £75,000, of which £25,000 consists of 
4} per cent. preference shares and £50,000 in ordinary shares, 
The famous Derbyshire hydro is in a favoured position now, 
owing to its excellent installations having been made before the 
war, at a pre-war cost, but it has always been a profitable concern, 
for not only has it been able to pay dividends of 124 or 15 per 
cent., free of income tax, plus an occasional bonus, but no less 
than 50 per cent. of the ordinary share capital has been given 
to shareholders out of undistributed profits, in the shape of 
payment of instalments of uncalled capital. This policy is to 
be continued, for in publishing the accounts for the year ended 
July 31st last, the directors, after leaving the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 12} per cent., free of income tax, state that they 
propose to increase the ordinary share capital by £25,000 and to 
present the shares to the ordinary shareholders in the denomi- 
nation of £1 shares, the first 8s. of which will be paid up out of 
the reserve fund, and the remainder, no doubt, will be gradually 
paid up out of future surplus profits. In view of the extreme 
prosperity of this undertaking, which incidentally manages to 
keep its charges down to a reasonable level, it is surprising that 
no hydro on a similar scale has been erected in the South of 
England ; one would have thought that there would be scope 
for some such establishment in or in the neighbourhood of say, 
Brighton. To prevent a shoal of corrections, may I add that I 

.am quite aware of numerous “ hydros ” in the South of England, 
but I am not referring to the hotel-cum-hydro, but an establish- 
ment of the same character and magnitude as Smedley’s, which 
has now been in existence for a long time, seeing that the company 
itself was formed so far back as 1875. 

* * * 


A good deal of interest is evinced in the city as to the 
result of the referendum to be held in Southern Rhodesia on 
October 10th, in which the voters of that thinly-populated area 
will decide whether they will have independent responsible 
Government or accept General Smuts’s terms for the entry of 
the Province into the Union of South Africa. Southern 
Rhodesia is at present the property of the British South African 
Company, familiarly known as “ the Chartered Company,” and 
there is food for the cynic in the thought that the number of 
voters, viz., 18,000, which includes women, is only a fraction 
of the persons resident in Britain whose interest in Rhodesia 
lies in the fact that they are shareholders in the company. 
They have not waxed fat on dividends thus far, for, although 
the company was formed in 1889, no distribution has ever 
been made. The share capital is about £9,000,000, and the 
£1 shares have stood at absurd prices, while the company issued 
most of its shares at a high premium; in 1895, for instance, 
it allowed its shareholders as a favour to take up 500,000 £1 
shares at £3 10s. each. The present price is 13s., and if the 
inhabitants of the Province decide upon joining the Union, 
the company, out of the cash it receives, may be able to return 
a few shillings per share to its shareholders, not, however, a8 
dividend but as a return of capital, seeing that they will have 
parted with a considerable asset, although it might be more 
correct to call it a liability. Opinion is divided as to whether 
the inhabitants will accept the offer of admission to the Union, 
for, although the financial provisions are favourable, the Union 
Government insists upon equal rights for the Dutch as well as 
the English language, which would probably mean an influx of 
Boer farmers into Rhodesia. This would be a very good thing 
for Rhodesia if it is desired to develop that country from the 
agricultural rather than the Stock Exchange point of view; 
but, unless rumour lies, some of the aristocratic settlers in that 
enormous Province would prefer that it be kept “select.” If 
were a “ Chartered ” shareholder, however, I should pray for @ 
majority in favour of the Union, and, when my prayer was 
granted, sell out quickly. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(University of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of [ia in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian F4 and Language. 
to Non-University Students. 
en” 1s., by post ~-4 l Prospectus free. 


full particulars a y to the SECRET 
aa BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferran Lawn, E.C. 4. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL pra ah INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ag em 8.W. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Chairmas, Mr. C. G. Mon' M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
aan & Teas Putstaken, Gometary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 

Education, apply to the Principal, mer LAWRENCB. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
be CourRsEs IN ARTs, ScrENCcE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
Women. ste 20 Gane © yur. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus spose free from REGISTRAR 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














SCHOOLS. 





]_ A0SAMeE.— BOARDING SCHOOL (Girls), ““ LANGUEDOC.”’— 
Apply Miss PELLaton, Hotel Rubens, Buckingham Palace Road, London. 
Pupils will depart, escorted, on September 26th. 





C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. og — <a for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora E. 





ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


S* GEORGE’ S (Gerrard's Cross, Bucks). a—ilatem educational 

fix Fe a — healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 

tages of ues, eowe_ Same life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

house is delightfully situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lane 
Road, s udents 


5 Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





HE HYDE PARK HUNDRED, o Knightsbridge, Hyde Park 
Corner. A new Literary and Debating Society for old Public School Boys, 
University men and others interested will open at this address in the Autumn. 

—Apply Hon. SECRETARY. 


MERSON CLUB, 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross.— 
Vacancies for a few Members, men and women. Subscription 30s., entrance 
10s, Also Rooms for small Meetings.—Apply Hon. SEc. 

REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 








pd the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 
A, Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





ELICATE CHILDREN RECEIVED in the house of medical 
woman. Excellent school near. Very ny | neighbourhood.— Write Box 
769, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Diag me ang from Italian and French, literary or commercial. 
Typing. aay appointments in London.—Address MarsH, 22 Gossoms End, 








RESSMAKING.—Mapame Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W.1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 
prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made becoming to the face 

and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up 


BOOKELATES. Original designs.—Write for qestiontoss to 
OsBornEs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W.1 


ONEO DUPLICATING MACHINE for Sale. Purchased about 
@ yeat ago, but scarcely used. View London. Cost {17. What offers ?— 
Box 772, NEw Starzeman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal te new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free’ estimate. —LonpDon TurRNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 

97 Deus. Park Road, 1 London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


Ve PRODUCTION (Italian Method) for Singers, Public 

peakers, Elocutionists, in fact any person desiring to improve his or her 

vocal powers. Mrs. Ethel Aubrey is prepared to receive a few more pupils, 

of any age, and will undertake to greatly improve their powers of vocal production 

by natural methods. Readers of this journal are invited to call, by appointment, 

ange = the matter with Mrs. AuBREY, 7 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, London, 
W.9. No preliminary fees. 




















T° OUR READERS—If you find it difficult to 

obtain ANY BOOK OR PERIODICAL you 
desire to purchase, the Publisher of THE NEW 
STATESMAN will endeavour to help you. Books 
published at 5s. or more will be sent post free to any 
address in the United Kingdom. Registered Postal | 
Subscribers need not send cash until an invoice for | 
the exact amount is sent with the book. Address | 
THE PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
| Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 





All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
New StTaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. —— natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


T= GARDEN | SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
a first-class Education on Natural 

Lines, with a attention to eaie, Arts, Crafts, Suspentey, Daya, 
Morris time-tables 


Drama, Gardening, kery, Games. 
Creative a co-education. ee for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 





Montessori house connection. Housecraft and Domestic branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicgotes and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-28 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
t food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To 4, mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 

of to-day than “Abbetsholane.” "-—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warpzn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colonel B. RR. Warp, C.M.G., -_ ge Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Associatioa, 

41 Palace Mansions, Kensington, w. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 1 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto” occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 








HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely- timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: Joserpm WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon) .. 





DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. —For information apply 
AncLo-Swiss EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George's Sq 
S.W. 1), which represents many of te bast Sehocks and anvangue Om eondeated 
parties of pupils. Next party September 14th. 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Ropinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 





Head Mistress: Miss Cuamnens, Girton bridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The alm of the School is to 
Govciap She chasasten, Dettiens eae baw "op menas of ‘Literature, A = ee 
community ; aeons y means terature, . 
=e eg at eed moyen 
Srenared dor the Universition, sion and tor advanced work In Mul 
ROB Ltt Lig Fgh Eh - 

as should be part of every girl’s tivcation, 200 Gerrard's 
Ste EET gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully situated 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





T= CHILDREN'S Bows Northwood Hel, } Northwood, Mdx. 


A New Era School on Montessori lines ; no uniform requir 
no extras pins + -Ply, Ee 
Maemeous pootunionsl lerences on applica’ Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brap 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CervsrRooxk RoapD, GRovE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcroze EURHYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKER. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE dummenes. Miss MILDRED 





HE STRERTLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern for children from 5 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to ‘oe PRINCIPAL, 
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CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS FUND. 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 





NEEDS 


1. DONATIONS. £1 sent to the Earl of Arran, 


18 Buckingham Street, Strand, provides a country 
holiday for one child. 
2. VOLUNTARY WORKERS IN LONDON, to visit children 


in their schools and homes. 





MERITS 


1. Children taken from London during the school summer 
holiday, when their only playground is the street. 

2. All children are sent away for a fortnight. 

3. Except for a few of the bigger boys, who are sent to 
camps, all children are boarded in country cottages, 
where they share the home life of the country people, 
gain an insight into simple country life and pleasures, 
and often make permanent friends. 

4. All parents contribute according to their means in small 
weekly instalments, paid over a period of several 
months. Only the very poorest children are sent away 
without payment. 





CHILDREN SENT AWAY. SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1913 46,496 £23,269 
1921 16,438 £13,798 





Please mention THE NEW STATESMAN. 
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BACK FROM THE 
GATES OF DEATH. 


There are many thousands of Russian peasants—men, 
women and little children—who, thanks to the 
generosity of peoples of all countries, have escaped 
from the clutches of famine and pestilence and to-day 
are looking without dread to the rigours of the coming 


winter. 
BUT NOT ALL. 


The Harvest in Buzuluk County has again, owing to 
weather conditions, largely failed, and our work must 
continue unless these peasants are to be faced again 














with the terror of an awful death. 


CAN YOU FAIL THEM NOW? 


Again the call comes to us to succour our fellows and 
prevent another tragedy for the world. 





This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE, which is co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, if 
desired, be ear-marked for any of these Funds, should be sent 
to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 6, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address of sender 
outside and inside the parcels) to THE FRIENDS’ WARE- 
HOUSE, & New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 20,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 


STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for their small 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL, ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON. 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. ; 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


for classified advertisements are as follows: 
ts. 6d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
series discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 
Nos. Two Shillings extra, including one line for address and 
sixpence to cover the forwarding of replies. 


The char, 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEW 
STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 








FABIAN SOCIETY. 


KING’S HALL LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been arranged 
on Friday evenings, at 8.30 aan beginning on 

Friday, October 13th, at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. The general title of the course is 


*Can Labour Govern ?” 


and the dates, subjects, lecturers and chairmen are as follows‘ 


I. Friday, Oct. 13th. ‘“‘ THE NaTIONAL DEFENCE.” 
Brigadier-General C. B. THOMSON 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Eart RUSSELL. 
II. Friday, Oct. 2oth. ‘‘ THE British EMPIRE.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman: Alderman A. Emu, Davies, L.C.C. 
III. Friday, Oct. 27th. “ THe STaTE AND INDUSTRY.” 
The Right Hon. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 
IV. Friday, Nov. 3rd. ‘‘ LABOUR AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS.” 


The Right Hon. A. HENDERSON, M.P. 
Chairman: Colonel J. C. WEDGWoopD, M.P. 


V. Friday, Nov. roth, ‘“ THE NATIONAL FINANCES.” 
Dr. HUGH DALTON 


Miss A. SUSAN LAWRENCE, L.C.C. 


Chairman : 
Friday, Nov. 17th. “‘Can ANYONE GOVERN?” 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Chairman: Mr. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should be applied for 
at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, 
preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 6th, 
1922, after which the remaining seats, if any, will be allotted according 
to priority of application. 

he price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea for 
the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered back 
* balcony ” stalls and gallery seats twelve shillings for the course, or three 
shillings for a single lecture ; for numbered upper gallery and back “ bal- 
cony ”’ stalls six for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for a 
single lecture. 

Application for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. A full syllabus is being prepared, and copies 
will be supplied on application. 


VI. 
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